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RAWLINGS-ZUPPKE EQUIPMENT 


HARD TO BEAT 


Rawlings Official Intercollegiate Football 


The Forward Pass Ball 

















No. 5RXS 
Each 


ape ea OF $14.00 


Zuppke Designed and Autographed 


No. 5RXS — Rawlings Official Intercollegiate Football. Surface Valve Model. Official for all Games. .\ 
Perfect.Ball, Minimum at Center, Maximum Length and Pointed Ends. Easy to Hold for Passing. Shaped 
for Better Punting. Made of finest Select Quality Pebble Grain Leather, tanned especially for Rawlings, 
from which the Stretch is Eliminated by Special Process. A Special Feature inner lining of Fabric which is 
so constructed that it will absolutely keep ball in perfect shape. Stitched throughout with eight cord waxed 
Linen thread. 

A standard air pressure can be maintained and accurately gauged by air gauge. A feature of this ball is that 
Bladder can be removed and a new one put in without sending the ball back to the factory. Packed com- 
plete Already Laced, with pure gum stemless Bladder, inflating auxiliaries and Patented lacing needle, in 
sealed box. Official Size and Weight. 


No. 5RX—Same as 5RXS only equipped with Stem Type Bladder, each... $12.00 
Here’s What Zuppke Says About the Nos. 5RXS and 5RX Football 


“It has a pointed shape; it is a better ball to throw and kick; it slopes away fast from short center axis and enables 
the punter to kick a spiral, which is caused by hitting the ball with one spot of the foot on one spot of the ball. It 
can be carried better because there is less chance to fumble. It fits in the armpit as well as in the palm, and even 
if the elbow is jerked away by an opposing player the ball can be held.” 


NEW AND IMPROVED NUMBERS IN RAWLINGS-ZUPPKE FOOTBALL 
PANTS, HEAD HELMETS, SHOULDER PADS 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You These New Items 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


8 West 37th St. 23 Lueas Ave. 717 Market St. 
NEW YORK CITY ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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The June JOURNAL 


HE June number of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
T wii be devoted to a summary of the year’s de- 
velopments in athletics, to news items concerning the 
athletic coaches and to short articles and suggestions 
which our reader coaches may care to contribute. If 
the athletic coaches who are interested in the things 
that this magazine is attempting to accomplish will 
co-operate by sending in their suggestions, their help 
will be very much appreciated. 

This is the great age of athletics in America and 
the coaches of today are laying the foundation for 
America’s athletic future. Any one who has some 
constructive idea that will help the game should be 
glad to pass that idea on to his brother coaches. With 
the help of the subscribers we can make the June 
JOURNAL the most interesting and useful issue of the 
year. 


The National Association of Basketball 
Coaches 


HE Second Annual Meeting of the National 

Association of Basketball Coaches was held at 
the Hotel Windermere, Chicago, Illinois, April 5th 
and 6th, 1928. 

The meeting was well attended by representative 
coaches from ail over the United States, a majority 
of the members being in attendance. 

The Association had the pleasure of hearing the 
following men give interesting addresses: 

Dr. F. C. Allen, University of Kansas, President. 

Dr. James Naismith, University of Kansas, in- 
ventor of basketball. 

Major John L. Griffith, Commissioner of Western 
Conference. 

L. W. St. John, Ohio State University, Chairman 
Rules Committee. 

Discussions were held and practical demonstration 
given of the interpretation of the basketball rules in 
an effort to bring about more uniformity in their 
interpretation throughout the different parts of the 
country. 

Various prospective changes in the present rules 
were discussed, but the proposal of this Association’s 
Rules Committee that we recommend to the Basket- 
ball Rules Committee that the present rules remain 
unchanged for the coming year was endorsed by the 
entire organization. 

The officers and directors elected for the coming 
year were as follows: 

OFFICERS AND BOARD DIRECTORS FOR 1928-29 

Dr. James Naismith, University of Kansas, Hon- 
orary President. 

Dr. F. C. Allen, University of Kansas, President. 

J. Craig Ruby, University of Illinois, 1st Vice- 
President. 

L. P. Andreas, Syracuse University, 2nd Vice- 
President. 

C. M. Price, University of California, 3rd Vice- 
President. 

A. A. Schabinger, Creighton University, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


(Signed) A. A. Schabinger. 
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Regers Hornsby Fielder’s Gleve 


Years in the game have taught Hornsby 
what constitutes the perfect glove. His 
design and specifications have been closely 
adhered to in our factory, resulting in the 
finest glove known to baseball. 


Finest horsehide used throughout, 
specially oil-treated and ready broke. 
Diverted seams that prevent ripping 
insure longer wear; special Hornsby 
Tunnel Loop Thumb Web; special hand 
tailored asbestos padding. 

Three finger model, four finger model, 
medium size. Four finger model large 
size. Each $9.00. 


Made of finest selected tan color cowhide prepared especially for this mitt. 
Specially constructed pad made of several layers of f 
accurately to the shape of the hand and its close hand stitching insures ees et 
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Ray Schalk Catcher’s Mitt 


finest quality felt. 


wrist strap. This mitt is used by nearly every club in the big league. Each $15.00. 


Wilson Baseball Uniforms are aleo noted for their high quality 


of workmanship and serviceability. 


leading teams. 
The Aero-Center Official League Base Ball is used exclusively 


We 


stern Association. 


full games. 
Ask your dealer to show you the splendid linee of Wilson Famous 
Player Model Bats. 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 





Chas. ‘‘Lefty’’ Grimm 
First Baseman’s Mitt 


Selected from the finest horsehide and 
specially oil-treated to keep it soft and 
pliable yet retaining the ability to with- 
stand the hardest play. Ready broke 
with a deep ball pocket that you'll 
appreciate. The roll style binding—the 
leather welted hand turned seams, panel 
back and Wilson patented adjustable 
“*Buckless’”” wrist strap, make it an out- 
standing mitt for big league players. It 
has an adjustable loop thumb lace and 
is dark tan in color. Each $8.00. 


Seams sewed outward, insuring greater durability. 
Carefully moulded to provide the ideal ball e ke forms 
It has a Wilson patented “Buckless” adjustable 





They are used by many 


the Pacific Coast League, the American Association and the 
It is unconditionally guaranteed for two 


San Francisco 
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Technique of Baseball 


“Watch the ball. Never Take your eye 
off of it” is the first rule of baseball. 


HE first rule of baseball, which 
is an unwritten rule, is “Watch 
the ball. Never take your eye 
off of it whether batting, fielding, 
running or sitting on the bench.” 
This is a very important rule to 
follow as it teaches the player to fol- 
low the play, which in turn leads to 
alertness. 
Batting 


Try to develop your own style, that 
is the one best adapted to your body. 
However, in developing your own 
style, there are certain fundamentals 
which hold good for all styles of hit- 
ting that cannot be overlooked. 

Select a bat to your liking and one 
which meets the requirements of the 
baseball rules. If this bat you select 
is too heavy you will be unable to 
swing properly, if it is too light the 
balls you hit with it will lack power 
or drive. 

Take a natural stance at the plate, 
with the weight evenly distributed on 
both feet. (Your body must feel in 
perfect balance.) With too much 
weight on the rear foot the batter has 
a tendency to hit up at the ball. The 
feet should be about 12 to 24 inches 
apart. Should you feel uncomfortable 
or rigid in this stance relax momen- 
tarily by bending both knees, without 
shifting your feet. 

Hold the bat firmly but not so tight 
that the knuckles become white. Some 
batters, in fact a number of major 
leaguers, take hold of the bat at the 
end of the handle, but unless you are 
a big powerful man and have the co- 
ordination to handle the bat in this 
manner, it is advisable to grip the 
bat from two to four inches from the 
end. Either place the hands an inch 
or two apart or hold them together as 
seems best. 

Two great batters, Hans Wagner 
and Ty Cobb have had remarkable 
success gripping the bat with their 
hands from two to four inches apart. 


By Hans Lobert 
Coach of New York Giants 


The latter told the writer that this 
enabled him to get perfect control of 
the bat. His record substantiates this 
statement. However, more batters 
grip the bat with the hands touching. 
Chief among these batters are Ruth, 
Hornsby and Heilman. 

While waiting for the pitcher to 
deliver the ball watch the hand con- 
taining the ball,—not the pitcher’s 
body or arm. If you do this carefully 
you will be tricked and will swing at 
the ball instead of at the motion of 
the pitcher. 

Hold the bat back of the top of your 
shoulder with the elbows away from 
the body. Locate the ball as quickly 
as possible; start your swing and step 
at the same time. Swing parallel or 
horizontal with the ground. Try to 
meet the ball in front of the plate. 
This is what major league players 
term “Getting in ahead of the ball” 
or “Out in front.” | When the bat 
comes into contact with the ball, the 
bat must not stop but must follow 
through like a golfer’s swing. This 
insures power and drive behind the 
ball. 

Since the introduction of the lively 








Hans Lobert’s Record: 


Cincinnati 1906-11 inclusive 

Philadelphia (N) 1911-15 in- 
clusive 

New York (N) 1916-18 inclu- 
sive 

Baseball Coach West Point 
1919-25 inclusive 

Round World Tour as player 
with New York Giants and 
the Chicago White Sox 1913 
and 1914 

Tour of Europe with New York 
Giants as Secretary 1924 

Holder of Worlds Record 
(standing start) circling the 
bases. Time 13 4-5 seconds 








ball, players are following through 
and are swinging much harder than 
in the days of John McGraw’s famous 
Baltimore Orioles when the “Balti- 
more Chop” or choke-hitting was in 
vogue. 

In the days of the Orioles there was 
much place-hitting, bunting, hit and 
run and base running. 

The modern Goliath of baseball has 
changed the method of attack. Play- 
ers are going in for slugging. Here 
are a few don’ts for batters: 

1. Don’t lean towards the catcher. 

2. Don’t lift the rear foot in hit- 
ting. 

3. Don’t take too long a stride. If 
you do this the body is thrown off- 
balance and the batter becomes a “fly- 
ball hitter.” A short stride insures 
line hitting. 

4. Don’t step in the water bucket 
or spike the bench, by pulling away 
from the plate. 

5. Don’t let the hips fall away from 
the plate when swinging. 

6. Don’t hit at bad balls. 

7. Don’t leave the batter’s box 
until you have hit the ball and have 
put your power into the swing. 

8. Don’t “pump handle” or move 
the bat up and down in front of your 
body. 

In order to become a successful bat- 
ter you must realize that while at bat 
you are on your own initiative. You 
must figure every ball a strike and be 
ready to hit unless the ball proves to 
be bad. You must concentrate, have 
a good eye, be fearless, cool, have 
plenty of courage, be aggressive, have 
plenty of self-confidence, and not be 
over-anxious. 

Bunting 

Take your regular stance at the 
plate. Be sure the ball you bunt is 
a good ball. Never bunt at a bad ball, 
especially one that is high. As the 
pitcher delivers the ball, shift the feet 
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forward, and have the body half- 
facing the pitcher. 

Then extend the arms so that the 
ball will be met in front of the plate. 
The bat must be held level with the 
ground. Slide the hands down to- 
wards the middle of the bat and loosen 
your grip just enough to control the 
. bat and to deaden the ball. 

The sacrifice bunt is intended to 
move the runner up a base at the 
sacrifice of a batter. In this style the 
batter makes sure that he bunts be- 
fore starting to run. 

Most players dislike to practice 
bunting and therefore, when they are 
ordered to practice this, they lay down 
sloppy, careless bunts. However, when 
a bunt is needed in a game they strain 
to make their muscles execute a per- 
fect bunt, something which is foreign 
to them, and they fail. Hence, prac- 
tice bunting carefully. 


The Catcher 


The catcher is one of the most im- 
portant cogs in the baseball machine. 
He is like a field-general and has the 
entire play in front of him. 

He must be a good receiver, have 
a strong and accurate arm, be a quick 
thinker, a judge of batters and of 
pitchers, shifty, have plenty of aggres- 
siveness and life. 


The Pitcher 


Don’t learn to be a thrower, learn 
to be a pitcher. Always have some 
object in view in throwing a ball. 
This will develop control. 

The pitcher must have a free, easy 
motion, a cool head, confidence, a fast 
ball, a curve, a change of pace and a 
good memory. 

A number of young pitchers let the 
ball leave the hand too soon. In other 
words, they let the ball go above the 
line of their shoulders instead of 
bringing the ball down below this line 
and following through as if reaching 
for the plate. As soon as the pitcher 
delivers the ball he should right him- 
self quickly and be in a position to 
field hard line hits, ground balls and 
bunts. He must be ready to move 
from the mound quickly going to his 
position as dictated by the play. 

Avoid all freak deliveries until con- 
trol is perfected. 


The Infielders in General 


The infielder should possess a good 
pair of hands and an accurate arm. 
He will help himself if he can throw 
side-armed, over-handed and under- 
handed. A man that is a quick starter 
and who can cover ground will be at 
a premium in the infield. 

If the infielder expects every ball 
to be hit at him and if he knows 
beforehand what he is going to do 
with the ball before he gets it he 
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will be ready for the situation when 
it arises. 

He must not watch a runner when 
he is in the act of fielding a ball. He 
should move quickly on the ball and 
get in front of it. 

Getting the body down low is an- 
other aid in fielding ground balls. 

Teach infielders not to shirk. It is 
better to make an error and try for 
the ball than to let the ball go to the 
outfield for a clean hit. If a man 
makes an error, it is fatal to worry 
about it. He should dismiss it as a 
part of the game and become deter- 
mined to get the next one. 

In fielding a grounder do not put 
the feet together, but open up by 
spreading both feet and play the ball 
with confidence. 

One hand plays are spectacular but 
are not as sure as when two are used. 
Many young players in training 
camps have a tendency of trying to 
make a play before they get the ball. 
It is important that the players get 
the ball before attempting to make a 
play. 

Outfield Play 

Starting quickly in the correct 
direction at the instant the ball is hit 
is known as “getting the jump on the 
ball.” This is one of the most im- 
portant phases of outfield play. It is 
the difference between good and poor 
outfielders. It determines in many 
cases whether or not the batsman gets 
a hit or the outfielder a put-out. 

To get the jump on the ball the 
player must watch the ball leave the 
pitcher’s hand, watch it all the way to 
the plate, and see the ball hit. He 
does not wait until the ball is hit 
before he picks it up, but he does this 
beforehand. He can help himself by 
knowing what the pitcher is throw- 
ing. This can be arranged and is a 
valuable aid to the outfielder. 

There are two methods of catching 
a fly ball: First, with the arms ex- 
tended and palms up, forming a cup; 
second, with the elbows bent upward, 
palms up and out. The first method 
is the more graceful and is convenient 
on running catches, but the second is 
the surest and enables the fielder to 
get the ball away quicker than the 
first method. Therefore, if possible, 
use the second method if there are 
men on bases when the catch is made. 

Practice on catching line drives is 
often neglected by outfielders. It is 
just as important as practice on high 
flys, for practice alone will enable 
them to make an instantaneous de- 
cision as to whether to tear in for a 
shoe-string catch or to take the ball 
on the first bounce. It will also teach 
an infielder whether the ball is well 
hit and may become a long extra base 
hit if he does not start back at once. 
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Hints 


1. Good outfielders make difficult 
catches look easy. 

2. Be there waiting for the ball, 
try to avoid catching it on the run. 

3. Try to be in a position to throw 
when the ball is caught. 

4. Know beforehand where you 
are going to throw the ball. 

5. If no one is on the bases take a 
practice throw at some base. 

6. Help the other outfielder on fly 
balls. You get a side view of his play 
while he gets the forward or harder 
view of the same play. 

7. Work on your weakest side and 
kind of ball. 

8. Back up the infielders on thrown 
as well as batted balls. Back up the 
other outfielder. 

9. Do not forget to yell loudly for 
a fly ball when you are going to take 
it. The nearest player should answer 
his teammate. This will prevent play- 
ers colliding. 

It does not matter who catches the 
ball, but some one must do it. Team 
work is what counts on this play. 


Base Running 


Base running is an art all in itself 
A player does not necessarily have to 
be a ten second man to be a good base 
runner. A quick starter who can get 
the jump on the pitcher’s motion can 
become an excellent base runner. 

The base runner must know the 
situation, as to the score, inning, the 
number out, etc. 

Have him learn the art of sliding 
feet first on both sides of the body. 
Learn the hook and fall away slides. 

In sliding, slide low, getting the 
body almost parallel to the ground. 
After the slide is completed be sure 
to hold the bag and get up instantly 
looking for a wild throw or fumble, 


_ which will give the base runner an 


extra base. Do not go for this extra 
base unless you are sure you can make 
it. 

Conclusion 

In baseball do not depend only on 
your physical ability but learn to be 
a quick thinker, taking advantage of 
every opportunity that presents itself. 

Think baseball. 

There is no second guessing for the 
player in the game. The spectators, 
managers, coaches and players on the 
bench always have the second guess. 
The fans yell “Why didn’t he bunt,” 
etc. Do not let this bother you. 

Any player actually engaged in 
playing the game must do the right 
thing at the right time in the right 
way. 

Practice makes perfect. 

Play hard, but fair. Be a game 
loser when you must and be a gener- 
ous winner when you can. 
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Baseball Defensive Strategy 


in baseball I called your attention 

to the various styles or systems, 
coaches or managers have used and 
to offensive strategy. In this article 
I will attempt to cover only the high 
spots on defensive strategy. 

The first and most important ele- 
ment in defense is the pitcher. I 
shall not attempt to outline in detail 
a pitcher’s job but will mention a few 
outstanding points for consideration. 


All pitchers must learn their bat- 
ters. Notice how he holds his bat, 
long or choke grasp, chop or swing 
hitter, length and direction of step, 
place in batter’s box, rear, middle or 
front edge. Then after all of these 
are considered the pitcher should dis- 
cover the ball the batter likes best; 
fast, curve, slow, high or low, inside 
or outside. Learn. also whether ‘the 
batter is ineffective against side arm, 
overhand or underhanded pitching. 
When all of these are considered and 
learned by the pitcher he ought to be 
effective as a pitcher providing he has 
control. 

All of the above considerations recall 
to my mind a talk a great manager 
recently gave to his club just prior 
to a big game. His talk ran some- 
thing like this: Mgr. “Now you 
pitchers—all of you—We have talked 
over every batter on the opposing 
team and we have called your atten- 
tion to this batter’s weakness and to 
that batter’s strongest points. The 
final answer is, will you remember 
these things under fire. The real 
test of a pitcher is when he tries to 
pitch the ball to the batter’s weakness 
in the pinch, or occasionally we’ll come 
down the middle to the plate to him— 
when it isn’t going to hurt us, but in 
the pinch—always pitch to his weak- 
ness. Another thing don’t forget you 
must mix up your kind of pitched 
balls. I know that Christie Mathew- 
son’s success was due to the fact that 
when he was in the hole, when the 
batter had him two balls and no 
strikes or three balls and one strike— 
he never came across the plate with 
a fast one or perfect strike; he gave 
the batter his curve, slow ball or fade 
away. He made them, strikes so if 
the batter did hit them, he didn’t hit 
safely or for long hits.” 

Control is the greatest asset for a 
pitcher, and so today the pitcher that 
works does not pitch the same way to 
each batter; he changes occasionally. 

At this time I want to recall to the 
pitchers one pitcher who has done 
more to make thinking pitchers out of 


[ the first two articles on strategy 


By Leslie Mann 


just mere mechanical pitchers. Geo. 
Mogridge by carefully studying the 
various elements that confronted a 
pitcher worked out a series of actions 
that have tremendous effect defen- 
sively. The rules allow a pitcher 
twenty seconds to pitch. Too many 
pitchers when they get the ball pre- 
paring to pitch, get the sign from the 
catcher and pitch right away. So 
the first act of Mogridge was to vary 
his time of pitching. One time he 
would take five seconds to pitch, the 
next time he would take fifteen. He 
would count these seconds silently of 
course to himself and then pitch. This 
was not only disconcerting to the bat- 
ter but most effective when runners 
were on bases. The baserunner never 
did know just when he was going to 
pitch, so this kept the runner from 
getting a big break or stealing. Not 
satisfied with only the varied timing 
on his pitchers, he also added a quick, 
jerky movement with his leg. This 
twist made him look as if he were 
going to throw to the first base to 
catch the runner, but would continue 
with the move and pitch to the plate. 
I have seen runners on first base dart 
back toward first base and be in mo- 
tion towards the first base bag, while 
the ball was on its way towards the 
plate. This not only checked stealing 
but made it possible for the infielders 
to make double plays on ground balls. 

The signals between the pitcher and 
catcher should be plain and simple un- 
til a baserunner gets on second base. 
From this point the real signal called 
should be protected. If there is no 
protection and a plain one finger for 
a fast ball and two fingers for a curve, 
three for a slow ball, thumb for a 
waste ball, the runner on second base 
can flash a sign known between him 
and the batter that here comes a fast 
ball or curve, etc. Here are a few 
signs or systems used by a few of the 
game’s greatest catchers. 


These signs only go when a runner 
is on second base. The catcher would 
place his heels together as he squatted 
down to give the supposed finger 
signs. The fingers meant absolutely 
nothing even though he gave a lot of 
them. 

Heels together meant a fast ball; 
heels apart meant a curve ball; heels 
apart and fist shaking out towards the 
pitcher meant a slow ball. Sometimes 
the pitcher used his judgment and 
could throw a slow ball on a curve ball 
sign. Heels together and catcher’s 
glove facing sideways out towards the 
pitcher meant a pitch out. 


Another Series of Signals 


Reading the fingers going up and 
down, e. g., in showing the fingers 
the catcher puts out one finger, two 
fingers, and then three fingers. That 
is running up—1l-2-3—means a fast 


ball. Running down 3-2-1 means a 
curve ball. The thumb for a pitch 
out. 1-3-2 slow ball. 2-1-3 slow ball. 


Another is the first sign after a cer- 
tain finger. The catcher declares the 
key finger by the first finger he shows. 
Then after this finger appears again, 
the next sign is the call for the kind of 
a pitched ball wanted for example; the 
catcher shows 1 finger first. Here is 
how he could give the sign: 1-2-i-3— 
Three fingers would be the call, or 
1-1-2—T wo fingers the call. 1-2-3-1-1-2 
—One finger is the call. Now he 
shows 2 fingers, so it’s the first sign 
after 2 fingers appear again. 2-1-2-3 
or 2-2-1 or 2-3-2-1. 

Another style might be to work 
according to the inning—odd and 
even inning. If it is the odd inning, 
it is the first sign after the odd 
fingers. 1-2-1- or 2 finger calls for 
a curve. 1-1-3-1 finger calls for a fast 
ball. 1-3-2; 3 fingers call for a slow 
ball. Now it is an even inning, the 
second, fourth, sixth or eighth inning 
so the first sign after the even 
fingers. 1-2-1 as the first sign of the 
last inning now converts into a 1 
finger sign or fast ball. 1-1-3—no 
sign—a pitch out. 1-3-2 mean 
another series of signs must come and 
it is the first finger in the second 
series or 1-3-2 (first series) 3-1-1— 
or 3 fingers a slow ball. Many 
catchers assist pitchers in where they 
would like to have the ball pitched by 
the use of their glove. After the 
signal has been given they use the 
front tip of the glove as the indicator. 
If it’s dropped downward they want 
the ball pitched low; it’s up, they want 
it high, etc. In the recent years of 
modern baseball the catcher has not 
used a sign with the pitcher to throw 
to the various bases. When this did 
happen it brought too many minds 
into the play, and the old adage of 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth,” 
certainly holds true in this case. The 
pitcher’s throw to second base to 
catch a base runner off that base 
brings either the shortstop or second 
baseman into the play. This means 
three minds in the one play. It isn’t 
necessary for the catcher to be in the 
play at all, only the pitcher and in- 
fielder making the play. 
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Pitcher Catches Baserunner 
Between Bases 


Many times a batted ball is hit back 
at the pitcher and the baserunner on 
second base or third base stops almost 
at mid point between bases. The 
pitcher with the ball in his hand, is 
standing close to his pitching box. 
The first instinct for the pitcher is 
to throw the ball to third base if the 
runner is on second base to head him 
off. This throw sometimes is just 
enough to allow the baserunner time 
to return to second base safely. The 
correct action for the pitcher is to 
rush directly towards the baserunner. 
This will cause the baserunner to 
show how he is thinking whether he 
intends going on to third base or back 
to second base. The third base man 
of course is at his station as is the 
second base man on second base. The 
pitcher rushes hard all the time until 
the baserunner moves swiftly enough 
for the pitcher to throw the ball to the 
waiting base man. Only one throw is 
needed on this play, the pitcher to 
baseman. Of course, it is always best 
to rush the baserunner back to the 
base from which he came. This play 
calls for quick thinking and acting on 
the part of the pitcher. Another bit 
of quick and correct thinking on the 
part of the pitcher is for the pitcher 
to develop the habit of dashing 
towards first base on every ball batted 
past him on the left. Many times the 
first base man will go after batted 
balls that the second base man can 
field and discovers it too late, leaving 
first base uncovered. If the pitcher 
stood on the pitching box to watch the 
play, the batter could reach first base 
safely. The habit of covering first 
base ought to be developed so that the 
reacts instinctively to it. It is just 
as important to cover first base by 
the pitcher on this play as it is for 
him to know when a fast ball or curve 
ball is called by the catcher. 

Catching Baserunners Between Bases 

Every player should have a general 
knowledge of how a baserunner should 
be run down in catching him between 
bases. Very often a pitcher will catch 
a baserunner off first base and when 
the ball reaches the first baseman he 
in turn throws the ball to the second 
baseman to head off the runner. This 
is the first thought that the defensive 
player should have. Keep the runner 
from advancing to the next base. In 
this case it is the second base. The 
ball when it reaches the player ahead 
of the runner ought to stop the on- 
coming baserunner, and as he (the 
baserunner) attempts to hurry back 
to first base, the second baseman 
should rush toward the baserunner as 
fast as he can with the hand that has 
the ball held high overhead ready to 


throw to the first baseman. 

The second baseman wants to rush 
the baserunner so that his momentum 
will be strong enough to allow the first 
baseman time to tag the runner far 
enough up in front of the bag so that 
the baserunner cannot slide under the 
arm of the first baseman safely back 
into first base. The second baseman 
ought to give the ball to the first base- 
man when the runner is about fifteen 
or twenty feet from the bag. The 
first baseman should stand a few feet 
up the line towards the runner, away 
from the bag. When this is played 
properly, only one throw is needed. 
The fewer times the ball is tossed 
back and forth between players in the 
run up, the better. 


Converting One Out Into Double 
Play 


To challenge those who play straight 
away baseball I will make this gen- 
eral statement. Whenever there is a 
baserunner on a base, any base, on 
first base, second base or only third 
base, and the ball batted is fielded by 
an infielder, a double play is possible. 

When the runner is on first base 
we are familiar with the simple double 
play from second to first base. Now 
we will place a runner on second base. 
The ball is batted to the pitcher, 
shortstop or third baseman. The 
runner dashes for third base only to 
see the ball thrown to third base, un- 
less fielded by the third baseman to 
head him off. He is caught between 
bases, second and third. His first 
thought is to delay being tagged out 
until the batter reaches second base. 
The batter rounds first base headed 
for second base when he notices his 
team runner caught between second 
and third. Now this is the most im- 
portant defensive thought. The sec- 
ond baseman goes to the second base 
bag and stands there. He should 
never leave the bag. 

The shortstop and third baseman 
delay tagging this runner, hoping the 
batter will round first base for second 
base. They toss the ball back and 
forth over the runner all the time 
forcing him back closer to second 
base. This is important. The ball 
should be in the third baseman’s hand 
and as he runs toward the runner 
forcing him towards second base, he 
notices the batter coming into second 
base. As the batter reaches a spot 
about fifteen feet away from the bag, 
the third baseman throws past the 
runner and shortstop to the second 
baseman, who is standing at the bag 
who turns to tag the batter coming 
into the bag. The second baseman 
then must hurry and look where the 
runner is who was in the run up be- 
tween second and third. He is off 
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the bag and probably headed for third 


base. In such a case the second base- 
man throws to the pitcher or catcher, 
who ought to be at third base. 


The first baseman should stay at 
first base, as sometimes the batter 
gets only half way down towards 
second when the other runner is 
tagged out. Then the ball might have 
to be thrown to the first baseman to 
catch the runner returning to first. 

With only a base runner on third 
base, the ball is batted to any in- 
fielder who throws to the catcher 
heading off the runner attempting to 
score. The first baseman remains at 
first. The second baseman goes to the 
second base bag. The shortstop goes 
to cover third base. As the ball 
reaches the catcher, the runner pulls 
up or stops, and is returning towards 
third, apparently to delay so that the 
batter can get to second base, where a 
base hit will score him. 

The third baseman follows the base- 
runner in towards the plate, keeping 
about fifteen feet behind the runner. 
The catcher as he catches the ball, 
cocks his arm prepared to throw to 
the third baseman, and at the same 
time rushes fast right down the line 
towards the baserunner. The base- 
runner turns to dash back towards 
third base and just as the runner 
turns and starts back toward third, 
the catcher throws the ball to the 
third baseman, who tags the runner 
out immediately. The batter in the 
meantime ought to be dashing around 
first base for second base. The third 
baseman after tagging the runner 
turns to throw either to first base or 
second base as the case might be, de- 
pending where the batter is. The bat- 
ter ought to be caught somewhere be- 
tween first and second bases. This 
completes the double plays that are 
outstanding. 


The Importance of the Outfield 


For a great many years it has often 
been said that an outfielder ought to 
pay to be allowed to play on a team. 
An outfielder must be a great judge 
and catcher of line drives and fly balls. 
He must be a good fielder of ground 
balls as much so as an infielder. If 
he ever misses a ground ball the only 
thing that backs him up is the fence 
or the next county line. Not so 
with infielders. Of course the in- 
fielders have a great many more plays 
and signs to be on the lookout for, 
than do the outfielders but the’ out- 
fielders have one or two very import- 
ant duties to perform under certain 
conditions as follows. 

One of the most important duties 
of the outfielder is to know the proper 
base to which to throw the ball. To 
bring out this point, I will recall a 
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game that I played in and being young 
in the game I made a sad mistake. 

The game was close and we were 
the visiting club. The score was 3 
to 2 in our favor. It was the ninth 
inning. Two men were out. The 
tying run was on second base. The 
next batter hit a sharp single out to 
me in center field. I fielded the ball 
cleanly and thinking I was in close 
enough to cut the tying run from 
scoring and win the game, I made a 
good throw to plate but the run scored 
and that tied up the game. The bat- 
ter went to second base on the throw 
into the plate. This put the inning 
run on second base and the game tied 
up. The next batter also hit a single 
and won the game. 

After the game the manager called 
my attention to the fact that had I 
thrown to second base instead of to 
the plate, I would have held the win- 
ning run on first base. There would 
still be a chance for our team to score 


THE 


in another inning. It would take 
another one or two hits to have scored 
the runner from first base. 

Another throw that is scoffed at 
is for an outfielder, especially center 
or left fielder, to throw to third base 
on a batted ball trying to catch the 
runner already on first base who is 
darting for third base. There is a 
doubt whether the throw can catch 
the runner at third base, but if the 
outfielder will throw to second base, 
this will keep the batter from running 
to second base, and holds him on first 
base. Now an infield batted ball 
might develop into a double play and 
most of all a single will only score one 
run, but had the batter been allowed 
to go to second base, by the throw 
to third base, two scores would re- 
sult from a single. 

Another sensational feature about 
the outfielders is the shifting of the 
players for different plays. The most 
outstanding one is when the club is at 
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bat with the winning run on third 
base, last half of the ninth inning. 
No one or one out. A long fly will 
score the winning run. 

The outfielders shift in far enough 
so as to cut down any line drives and 
field any fly ball. After catching the 
ball they are in close enough to cut 
down the runner on third base from 
running. 

The judgment of the distance of the 
shift in towards the plate is up to 
the outfielder. We will say that the 
outfielder can covery forty feet to his 
right and left and in and back. The 
back edge of the circle is the peak of 
his throw to the plate, possibly 180 
feet from the home plate. From this 
180 feet he walks in forty feet, cutting 
his throw to 140 feet. Now from this 
point he can cover forty feet in all 
directions and any ball he catches 
now, he will be in position to throw 
the runner out trying to score from 
third base. 


Handling of Ground Balls by 


sition—When there is no man 

at bat, the infielder may relax 
and walk around, but when the batter 
steps in the box, the infielder should 
take his position and be alert to every 
movement of the batter. This funda- 
menial position is with feet apart and 
in a line, hands on the knees, and 
with the weight of the body slightly 
on the balls of the feet. This is nec- 
essary in order that the infielder may 
get away to a quick start on any 
ground hit. The weight of the body 
should not be too far forward, other- 
wise the fielder would only be able to 
start forward and would have to re- 
cover his balance in order to go to the 
side. His position and balance must 
be such that he can go forward or 
start readily to either side. Covering 
ground on the infield is being in posi- 
tion to start quickly. A man can not 
get under way if he is sitting back on 
his heels with his arms folded. 

The relation of the body, feet, arms 
and hands in handling ground balls— 
As a rule an infielder should not set 
himself with his heels together in 
handling a ground ball, but should 
keep the body fairly erect until the 
ball is near at hand, then bend largely 
at the hips with the back well over, 
slight break at the knees, and feet 
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well apart. If the batter is a right- 
hander and if he goes up on the ball 
or to the left, his left foot should be 
slightly ahead with a wide base. With 
feet apart, and the bend largely at 
the hips, there is less time in recovery. 
The ball may be taken on either side 
or easily in front or well back between 
the legs if the hop has been slightly 
misjudged. With the left foot ahead, 
the fielder can swing or double step 
into position to throw as he is com- 
ing up, where if he should squat with 
heels together, time is lost in coming 
up into position to throw and an extra 
step must be taken, and again, it is 
not policy to set for a ground ball 
with heels together, for the ball may 
take a bad bound and the fielder will 
lose it altogether. There are times, 
however, when an infielder may be 
justified in setting himself with heels 
together for speed balls which hold the 
ground. 

Proper foot work marks a superior 
infielder. Not more than one step 
should be taken after handling the 
ball. Double stepping brings the 
player into position to throw as he 
comes up, saves time, and the shift of 
the feet helps in getting more behind 
the throw. In early season, men 
should not be permitted to throw flat- 
footed, the arm is not in condition. 


It would be better for the fielder to 
come up and shift his feet on the 
throw. This will save the arm. Un- 
less a man is naturally a side-arm 
thrower, it is best to keep the throw 
overhand. 

In the handling of the ground balls, 
the hands should be well together with 
the fingers pointed downward. The 
arms and hands should not be held 
rigidly, but as the ball comes into the 
mitt the hands and forearm should 
give slightly with the bound. Men 
who double step get very proficient in 
this and are in position to throw with- 
out any extra arm motion. However, 
the infielder should not over-exagger- 
ate or draw the arms and hands back 
too soon or he will be dropping or 
fumbling the ball. As a rule men who 
handle ground balls with heels to- 
gether are stiff-armed fielders. 

The place to handle ground balls— 
The infielder should watch the bound, 
and try to get the ball near the mid- 
dle or latter part of the arc cut by 
the bounding ball, or he should get 
the ball on the pick-up, that is, taking 
the ball close to, and as it leaves the 
ground. Taking the ball at the top 
or highest point of the are is not bad 
especially on high bounding balls. 

A variety of balls should be batted 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The Decline in Amateur Baseball 


MATEUR baseball in western 
A Massachusetts, and generally 
throughout the East, the writer 
believes, is in an alarming state of 
etherization, and unless given plenty 
of fresh air and aroused may remain 
in this coma for too long a time. The 
interest and spirit have been dormant 
quite long enough, and if the right 
inoculation is administered at this 
time, amateur baseball can be brought 
back to life and a rapid recuperation 
will follow. 

If the various sports were graphed 
over a period of years, no doubt all 
would show a rise during the periods 
of their popularity and a fall while 
on the, wane. Lovers of the great 
national game will be reluctant to 
admit that baseball has dropped to 
an alarming degree. However, those 
of us who make a study of these sport 
situations realize that baseball, al- 
though not at the zero point, is at 
the freezing point, and would wel- 
come the heat of a million breaths 
to give it a new and rapid rise to 
new mercurial heights. 

This task (and it is going to be a 
task, to the fullness of its meaning) 
can only be accomplished by starting 
at the bottom; that is, with the boys. 

Fifteen years ago the writer recalls 
that the parting words at night of 
every boy was, “See you on ball field 
in the morning.” Boys couldn’t get 
to school quick enough in the morning 
“to choose up sides” or to play “one 
’ole cat” until enough came to have 
two teams. Saturdays were devoted 
entirely to playing baseball among 
the boys themselves or in meeting 
teams from other parts of the com- 
munity. Sundays were more devout 
then and the parents had not been 
educated to the fact that a game of 
baseball was more beneficial to youths 
on a Sunday than spending it in idle- 
ness or for the youth to seek his own 
diversions, which were sometimes 
questionable as to their degree of val- 
ues. However, the game was played 
even on a Sunday and in the “Sun- 
day’s best.” Any available spot was 
used for a playing field, cow pastures 
with their undulating surfaces, or the 
likes. 

During the summer months the boys 
would not give up baseball. True, 


many of the boys sought summer em- 
ployment at the golf links or in any 
other line of endeavor which would 
produce some sort of a financial re- 
ward. But at the conclusion of such 
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occupations the boys would meet after 
dinner and still participate in a game 
of ball. Such is not the case today. 
Baseball has seemed to have lost that 
magnetic appeal and has been made 
secondary to movies, gambling, drink- 
ing, etc. It would have been thought 
suicidal to make such an accusation 
a few years back, but now the youth 
revel in being classed as breakers of 
the law and getting away with it, as 
it is said in the vernacular. These 
specifications, understand, are gen- 
eral and, of course, have their excep- 
tions. These incidences are merely 
to cite the paramount interest every- 
one once had in amateur baseball only 
a few years ago. 

Today one may see a few boys pass- 
ing a ball amongst themselves on the 
schoolgrounds in March. When the 
latter part of April comes only the 
representative school team is playing. 
Occasionally the school is not repre- 
sented, owing to the fact that the 
coach is not a baseball man and hesi- 
tates to start a school nine for fear 
of his own personal embarrassment. 
Playing fields, it is true, have given 
way to real estate adventures, and if 
a boy were to attempt to play ball in 
an open field today he would be driven 
off by the owner. Thus one may see 
that perhavs the youth is not alto- 
gether to blame for his disinterest in 
baseball. 


The writer of this article has had 
the pleasure of speaking on several 
occasions of late concerning amateur 
baseball and its revivification. Al- 
though with no intention for news- 
paper publicity, his talks have been 
reported in certain papers.’ As is al- 
wavs the case, some critics who hide 
behind the garb of a nom-de-plume 
find pleasure in disagreeing with such 
seemingly adamant statements. One 
in particular took haste to call atten- 
tion to the great number of college 
men who travel from collegiate ranks 
to the professional fields of baseball. 
Admitted, but what of their calibre? 

Are there any Ansons, Keelers, Mc- 
Graws, Matthewsons, Walshs among 
these? College men have the advan- 
tages of playing fields, equipment, and 
professional coaching which the 
younger boys do not have. How does 
one account for the fewer sandlotters 
going into the majors today, disre- 
garding the fact that college men are 
educated into a more organized theme 
of thought and execution, which quali- 
fies them more readily? 





The same critic called attention to 
a sporting headline that seventy-three 
men reported for try-outs at a certain 
large Eastern college. Quality, not 
quantity, is what the coaches desire. 

Another Washington newspaper 
critic mentioned that it was safe to 
bet, as long as a certain college team 
continued to turn out a team of jer- 
seyed huskies in the fall the alumni 
would not be much concerned about 
baseball. As my baseball captain re- 
marked today, “With the advent of 
professional football, college football 
is doomed for a fall and the college 
man will have to devote his athletic 
effort to a struggling game of check- 
ers, dominoes or squash in the very 
near future.” 


As the old adage says, “Go west, 
young man, go west.” Again the 
West has taken the forward step over 
the East in making a comprehensive 
and exhaustive study of the amateur 
baseball situation and has not sat on 
the fence criticising, but has set about 
following the general lines of the 
American Legion plan in organizing 
boys’ leagues. Every real American 
boy has in him an inherited eal for 
reward; not monetary, but valueless 
honor, glory and fame. What greater 
reward is there to a boy than to be 
on a championship school team, a 
championship state team, or a national 
championship boys’ team? Do aspir- 
ants for Olympic representation de- 
sire monetary awards? The way in 
which the majority cling to their ama- 
teur standing would make us believe 
that it is just this honor, glory and 
fame. And so we, as honest, up- 
righteous and foreseeing Americans, 
must look forward to the perpetuation 
of amateur baseball. 

We in the East must spend the time, 
patience and untiring energy as the 
West has done in organizing such 
boys’ teams in the community, town, 
county, and state. 

As the veteran baseball scribe John 
B. Sheridan writes, “How often does 
one read of late of summer schools 
for coaches in football conducted by 
Rockne, Zuppke, Dobie, Stagg, Yost 
or Roper. Anyone hear of a summer 
school for baseball coaches?” Con- 
tinuing he said, “Every endeavor ex- 
cept baseball has a recognized au- 
thoritative literature which will assist 
the young players to learn the correct 
fundamentals. One may read some 
booklets put out by certain sporting 
goods houses on ‘How to Play Base- 
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ball,’ but all of these proceed to in- 
struct the player in tactics and strat- 
egy of the game—things that can be 
applied only by advanced players.” 

In brief, may I ask all the readers 
of this article not to sit on the fence, 
but get busy. Representatives of any 
civic organization should call a meet- 
ing of all the boys in their commu- 
nity, tell them the plans of organiza- 
tion and operation, write to the 
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American Legion at Indianapolis, In- 
diana, for the rules of entry and par- 
ticipation. More power to you. En- 
tries of all the teams must be in not 
later than June Ist. You owe this 
contribution to baseball. Do not de- 
lay. 

In closing, may I further ask that 
we improve the standards of play in 
baseball, as standards of play in other 
games, by the creation of a literature 
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on “How to Play Baseball,” and finally 
by instituting a school to teach the 
teachers who are to instruct young 
Americans in the best methods of 
play. 

Until these things are done I see 
little hope for improving standards 
of amateur baseball play to the same 
degree as standards of play in other 
amateur games have been improved. 


History of Baseball in Detroit 


HE history of baseball in De- 
troit schools takes one back to 
the years before 1900. The first 
school to play baseball was the De- 
troit School for Boys, located on the 
triangle by the Miles Theater. The 
second school was the Detroit Univer- 
sity School, located on East Jefferson. 
These two private schools had strong 
baseball teams, and played against 
each other. Central was the third 
school, which became noted for its fine 
football teams, but did not take part 
in baseball until 1901. 


Western High School started as a 
part of the old Webster School, and 
started to play baseball in 1897. In 
1898 the first unit of the Western 
High School was built, and in that 
year the first Athletic Association of 
Detroit was organized. Eastern High 
was built a few years later. They, 
too, joined the newly organized asso- 
ciation, and these five schools were 
known throughout the state as the 
“Big Five.” This organization was 
very crude, but it served as a medium 
for the discussions of baseball prob- 
lems. However, no school felt bound 
by its rules. Each school was a law 
unto itself. 


The rules governing sports in these 
early days were few, and only partly 
lived up to. There was no age limit, 
and anyone connected with the schools 
could play. The janitor from one of 
these schools pitched on one of the 
championship teams. A student could 
compete for several years, and many 
times students went to one school and 
played on the team of another school. 
This was often done when any De- 
troit team played one of the state 
schools. 

The Board of Education made no 
provision for baseball, and each school 
raised money by giving parties, ice 
cream socials, and other social func- 
tions. There were no gymnasiums; 
the boys dressed in the storeroom, 
toilet or engine room. Few teams 
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had a coach, and seldom did the boys 
of one team have the same kind of 
uniforms. Each boy had to buy his 
own uniform. The boys were older, 
as a rule, and much larger than they 
are today. The teams did not limit 
the competition to other high schools. 
Many independent and professional 
teams were played. On one occasion 
Western High toured Canada, play- 
ing eight professional teams, coming 
home undefeated. 

Baseball, like other major sports, 
has undergone many changes, with 
which Detroit high schools have kept 
pace and baseball has been elevated to 
its proper place among the various 
activities. It has taken many years to 
educate the players and followers of 
baseball away from the idea that a 
baseball game was a signal for a “free- 
for-all” a place to express all the 
“wise-cracks”; and a place to heap 
abuse upon the umpire. These days 
are gone; in their place has come a 
different spirit towards baseball. One 
of the things that has done much to 
bring about this change in spirit has 
been our centralized supervision. 
With the introduction of this system 
ten years ago, under the able direction 
of Mr. Post, the spirit of all forms 
of athletics has been steadily improv- 
ing. The days when players and 
coaches had to fight for school rights 
are gone. School disputes and all ath- 
letics are taken care of by the central 
office. Never before in the history of 
Detroit high schools has it been so 
pleasant for officials to work games, 
for coaches to work with boys and for 
boys to play baseball as it is today, 
and the spirit in which baseball is 
played is getting better each year. 
Baseball as it is played today in the 
Detroit high schools is a fine medium, 
through which boys may be taught 
true sportsmanship, proper respect 
for officials and coaches, and the right 
kind of school loyalty for those things 


which foster, encourage and help our 
great national game. 

With the development of baseball 
in the high schools has come a keen 
interest in amateur baseball in and 
around Detroit. Just as high school 
baseball has become more highly or- 
ganized and put under a central au- 
thority, so amateur and semi-profes- 
sional ball have undergone many 
changes during the past twenty years. 
Back in the years before 1915 there 
was little effort to organize amateur 
ball. There were many sandlot teams 
playing ball, but each team played 
how they chose, whom they chose, and 
when they chose. The general public 
manifested little interest in the game. 

In 1915 Mr. Geo. Moran, Mr. Wirt, 
and Mr. Zederland and some others, 
interested in baseball, undertook to 
organize amateur baseball in Detroit. 
The organization was known as the 
Detroit Amateur Baseball Federation, 
and its aim was to foster and encour- 
age better baseball in Detroit. <A 
number of teams were organized with 
definite schedules, and the various 
teams were divided into four classes 
according to age. That same year an 
umpire’s organization was started 
known as the Detroit Umpires’ Asso- 
ciation. Due to some internal diffi- 
culties, this umpires’ association split 
in 1919 and today Detroit has two 
well organized umpires’ associations. 
The new branch was called the Detroit 
Federation Umpires. Both associa- 
tions hold regular schools for the 
training of umpires. These men have 
been a great aid to amateur baseball 
in Detroit. 

In 1925 a new league known as the 
Detroit Recreation was organized. In 
1926 an amalgamation of the two 
leagues took place. This new and 
present organization is known as the 
Municipal Athletic Commission of the 
City of Detroit. The object of this 
commission is to foster, organize, and 

(Continued on page 45) 
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College Track and Field Stars 


Some of the outstanding track and field athletes in the 
colleges have made creditable records in the early meets. 


N THE April number of the 
| ATHLETIC JOURNAL an attempt 

was made to list some of the lead- 
ing 1928 college track and field men. 
The men mentioned in that article 
were those who had shown promi- 
nence in the indoor meets in the east, 
middlewest and Pacific Northwest. 
This article will call attention to some 
of the men who have attracted atten- 
tion to themselves by their perform- 
ances in other sections of the United 
States. 


California 


California is the great track state 
in America as judged by the fact that 
more great performers are developed 
in track and field athletics in this 
state year after year than in any 
other state in the Union. Teams 
from the California universities have 
won the outdoor I. C. A. A. A. A, 
meet with such regularity in the last 
six years that their victories have al- 
most become monotonous. Athletes 
from California institutions won 
forty-four points in the 1924 Olympic 
Games and the indications are that 
men trained in the schools and col- 
leges of this state will win their share 
of points in the games at Amster- 
dam this summer. 

Dink Templeton’s Stanford team 
is made up of a number of men of 
championship calibre. Spencer ran 
the 440 in the University of South- 
ern California dual meet in 48.6. 
McKinnon won the mile in 4:27.8, 
Nichols the high hurdles in 15 flat, 
Krenz put the shot 48 feet 10 inches 
and threw the discus 147 feet 4 inches 
in that same meet. King has high 
jumped 6 feet 4 inches, Zombro won 
the broad jump in the meet at Los 
Angeles at 24 feet 3 inches and Ed- 
monds has vaulted 13 feet 6 inches. 


Dean Cromwell’s University of 
Southern California athletes that 
have so far turned in excellent per- 
formances are Borah, who has run the 
hundred in 9.8 and the 220 in 22.4, 
Gloege won the half mile against 
Stanford in 1:55.6 and Woodruff the 
two mile in 9:47.8. Payne, the na- 
tional interscholastic ‘hurdling cham- 
pion, has run the low hurdles in 23.8 
and is also good in the high hurdles. 
Barnes, the last Olympic champion, 
who has vaulted 13 feet 9 inches in 
the past, has already vaulted 13 feet 
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6 inches this year, and Williams, the 
national interscholastic champion, has 
vaulted 13 feet. 

Walter Christie, one of the veteran 
track coaches in America and a man 
who has developed more than his 
share of champions, for the first time 
in a number of years does not have a 
great number of outstanding stars. 
Irving Phillips, who last year threw 
the discus 144 feet and has already 
thrown it 140 feet this year, is one 
of Christie’s best. Possibly other 
men will develop, as the big meets 
are held. 

Rocky Mountain District 

Dan Beattie of the Colorado Ag- 
gies has put the shot 49 feet this 
spring and has also shown promise 
in the hammer and discus. Beattie 
is a youngster and should grow bet- 
ter with experience. 

Haines of Denver University, who 
won second place in the 440 in the 
N. C. A. A. meet last year and who 
has been credited with a 48 quarter, 
is fast enough to run in any compe- 
tition. 

Rowe of Brigham Young Univer- 
sity has a record of 23.3 in the low 
hurdles. 

Other outstanding men from the 
Rocky Mountain College Conference 
are Pilling, Utah University, who has 
thrown the javelin 196 feet 8 inches; 
Huffman, Colorado Aggies; Sar- 
ecander, Colorado College, both of 
whom have vaulted close to 13 feet; 
Burke of the Utah Aggies has run the 
mile in 4:25.2, Albers of Denver Uni- 
versity has run the hundred in 9.8, 
and Brewer of Colorado Aggies has 
vaulted 13 feet %4 inch. 





Track Athletes in the 


Southwest 
By Clyde Littlefield 


RACK and field athletics have 
developed very rapidly in the 
southwest. The improvement 
has been noticed more in the last five 
years. This development has been 
due to the increased interest in high 
schools, with better coaching, favor- 
able climate conditions for training, 
and coming in contact with other sec- 
tions of the country where results 
have always been outstanding. 
The Relays in the southwest, mid- 





west and other sections have helped 
wonderfully to bring about the suc- 
cess of individual track men. All 
the Relays have developed a keen 
competition, and therefore made a 
change for improvement each year. 


The southwest has been sending its 
share of men to National High School 
meets and N. C. A. A. meets each 
year. From this competition and as- 
sociation, there has developed an ed- 
ucational help in track and field ath- 
letics in this section of the country. 


The Southwest Conference is com- 
posed of seven members. All of these 
universities are improving track. 
This year is no exception, and from 
the equipment found at each institu- 
tion, this branch of athletics will con- 
tinue to be on a par with other sec- 
tions. 


From the results of the Texas and 
Rice relays and a few other meets 
this year, we find the competition has 
been good. There is found at each 
institution in the Southwest Confer- 
ence a few outstanding men. 


The University of Texas has won 
five straight championships, and this 
season has a few outstanding men. 
In Baldwin they have a good discus 
man. He has made 150 feet 8% 
inches in competition this season and 
has put the shot 46 feet 6 inches. 
Haggard and Shepherd are two good 
high jumpers. One holds the national 
collegiate record and the other tied 
in the N. C. A. A. meet last year at 
6 feet 5% inches. Captain Smith 
has made 23 feet 8 inches in the broad 
jump, and has thrown the javelin 190 
feet. Hammond holds the conference 
record and has made 13 feet. Dan- 
iels runs the quarter mile in 50 sec- 
onds and better. Hargis, another 
weight man, puts the shot 46 feet. 
Blanton can do two miles in 10 min- 
utes or better. 

The Texas A. & M. has its best 
team in recent years. The mile relay 
team showed itself at the Rice relays 
by defeating Iowa in the good time of 
3 minutes 21 seconds. O’Neal can run 
the quarter in 50 seconds or better. 
In Kennedy, the team has a great 
hurdler. He made 23.8 seconds in the 
220 low hurdles and 15.5 seconds in 
the high hurdles last week. He is 
also a member of the mile relay team. 
Buck, their dash man, made 10 sec- 
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onds in the hundred yards and 22 
seconds in the 220 yards, in the last 
meet. Thompson runs the half in 
two minutes or better. The Aggies 
won the 880-yard relay in the Texas 
and Rice relays, the best time being 
one minute twenty-eight and four- 
tenths seconds. 


Rice Institute has one of the fast- 
est sprint men in college today. 
Bracey made 9.5 seconds in the Texas 
relays and 9.8 seconds in the Rice re- 
lays. He looks like one of the best. 
Rice has Brunson in the half and mile 
runs. He made the half mile in 1 
minute 58 seconds, and the mile in 4 
minutes 21 seconds last year, and is 
looking better this year. He is the 
anchor man on the four-mile relay 
team. He defeated Ohio in the re- 
lays. Willis won the 1500-yard run 
at the Illinois Indoor Carnival this 
year, and is a member of the four- 
mile team. Chitwood, another mem- 
ber of the four-mile team, can run 
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the two mile under 9 minutes 50 sec- 
onds. He made this time last season. 
Cabiness, the Rice vaulter, made 13 
feet in the Rice relays. 

Southern Methodist University has 
their largest squad out this year. 
Herman, the javelin thrower, made 
191 feet in the Texas relays. He 
made 200 feet his last year in high 
school and should do as well this year. 
Brown is the holder of the confer- 
ence record in the 220 low hurdles, 
with the time of 23.7 seconds. He is 
going good again this season. Biggs, 
S. M. U. quarter miler, is doing 51 
seconds in the quarter. Hooks, their 
shot putter, is making 44 feet. In 
Davidson, they have a_ good all 
around man, and he is in training 
for the decathlon. S. M. U. is build- 
ing a $10,000 track in the stadium at 
the present time. 

Baylor University has a few out- 
standing men. Parks can vault 12 
feet 6 inches. Mitchell throws the 
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discus 135 feet. Noble has thrown 
the javelin 175 feet. Bain runs the 
quarter in 51 seconds. 

Texas Christian University has a 
one-man team in their good sprinter, 
McCorkle. He ran the 100 yards 
under 10 seconds several times last 
year and won the conference 220 
yard dash in 22 seconds. 

Arkansas University is one of the 
coming teams in the southwest this 
year. Tom Pickel has developed into 
a 45-foot shot putter and 135 feet in 
the discus. Quenton threw the jav- 
elin 180 feet. Captain Tilmon ran 
the high hurdles in 15.4 seconds and 
the low hurdles in 24.4 seconds. 
Gresham made 4 minutes and 32 sec- 
onds in the mile. Armstrong made 
the 220-yard dash in 22 seconds last 
week. 

From the early results, the south- 
west should be able to produce some 
men for the N. C. A. A. meet, and 
for the Olympics this vear. 


The National Interscholastic 
Basketball Tournament 


HE outstanding feature of the 

1928 National Interscholastic 

Basketball Tournament was the 
employment of more systematic plans 
of offensive and defensive team-play. 
Having observed the last eight tour- 
naments, I was especially impressed 
by the similarity of methods used by 
the teams from the various sections 
of the United States to play the ball 
into the set five-man two-line defense 
for close-in shots at the basket, and 
the general use of the zone plan of 
this set defense. The delayed or de- 
liberate offensive strategy, a natural 
outgrowth of the endeavor to ma- 
neuver the ball through this set five- 
man defense formation, was used by 
practically all of the teams. This fea- 
ture of play was aptly stated by one of 
the contestants of a defeated team, 
when he said that the reason his team 
was defeated was because “the other 
teams play by system, while my team 
just played.” 

The problem for the teams that were 
defeated in what are termed “up-sets” 
seemed to be that of encountering 
methods of defense which they had 
little or no experience in meeting 
rather than a change in the offensive 
play of their opponents. Such a prob- 
lem played a considerable part in one 
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of the first “up-sets’” of the tourna- 
ment when Carr Creek, Kentucky, de- 
feated Austin, Texas. Until this game 
Carr Creek had defeated the United 
States Indian School of New Mexico 
32 to 16, and Austin had lowered the 
colors of Englewood, Chicago, 29 to 
25, scoring thirteen field baskets to 
eleven. For this game Austin was 
easily the favorite team by virtue of 
its splendid record throughout the 
season, while the ability of Carr 
Creek was at that time a matter of 
question. It was apparent. that 
Austin’s offensive maneuvers had 
been developed mainly for a set five- 
man, two-line formation. The guards 
brought the ball down to the center 
of the court, more or less leisurely, 
passing it into their tall center at the 
middle of the free throw line or to one 
of the forwards opposite the free 
throw line at their respective side of 
the court, when they attempted to 
pass and drive into the basket for a 
shot. Defensively, they played a set 
five-man formation, zone employment. 

Carr Creek used a man-to-man de- 
fense over the court, each player play- 
ing a given opponent wherever he was. 
The result was that Carr Creek’s for- 
wards who were speedy, quick and 
shifty checked Austin’s guards well 


up the court, while Austin’s center 
and forwards maintained their posi- 
tions on and opposite the free throw 
line covered by the other Carr Creek 
players. Since Austin’s forwards did 
not move up the floor to shorten the 
distance between them and the ball, 
their guards resorted to long passes 
which were intercepted, for the most 
part, by their opponents. When the 
guards did play the ball to their cen- 
ter the distances had been lengthened 
so that the forwards and guards could 
not time their movements effectively 
on the ball as they had been in the 
habit of doing against the set defense. 
Austin, a team with a reputation for 
heavy scoring, was held to seven field 
goals, while Carr Creek made twelve. 

This victory followed by another 
win over Bristol, Connecticut, placed 
Carr Creek as one of the dangerous 
teams in the meet. Their man-to-man 
defense, which helped to upset their 
opponents so far, however, was to be 
the defense that the offensive play of 
their next opponents was best suited 
for. Vienna, Georgia, runners-up in 
the 1927 tournament, and the fa- 
vorites for the championship this 
year, is a team of tall, well-built, fast, 
clever players, who specialized on 
speedy offensive breaks accompanied 
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by clever passing and excellent basket 
scoring. Defensively they used a set 
five-man formation, zone employment. 
Although with considerable difficulty, 
Vienna was able to use their offensive 
tactics favorably against the man-to- 
man defense and eliminated Carr 
Creek, 22 to 11, scoring eight field 
goals against three for their oppo- 
nents. 

Vienna’s next contest was with Ash- 
land, Kentucky, who had won three 
games in decisive manner playing a 
deliberate offensive game and a set 
five-man defense, zone employment. 
This team was efficient in defense, in- 
dividually and collectively, as well as 
being effective short and long shots 
at the basket. They played a deliber- 
ate game offensively, never losing the 
ball unless through definitely reason- 
able throws for the basket which 
might have missed scoring, and pre- 
sented to their opponents, at all times, 
a compact defense. As a result Vienna 
rarely had an opportunity for a fast 
break and were forced to attempt to 
score only by maneuvering through a 
set defense. This plugging away did 
not prove as inspiring to Vienna as 
fast breaks seemed to be in the earlier 


game. They did, however, score nine 
field goals to eight for Ashland. But 
Ashland committed only one personal 
foul to five for Vienna. The losers, 
also, were using a set five-man de- 
fense, zone employment, and their 
three front-line men drew back to 
points within a few feet in front of 
the free throw line. This proved 
costly to them for Ashland threw 
three baskets from out in front of 
these first line defensive men. 

The boys from Canton, Illinois, had 
fought their way to the finals for the 
championship by playing a steady de- 
liberate game. None of their oppo- 
nents had scored more than nineteen 
points while they made twenty-eight 
points in one game and not more than 
twenty-three points in any of the 
other four games they played up to 
the final game. Canton employed a 
deliberate offense, but would break 
fast when there clearly was a sure 
chance to do so, though if there were 
the slightest doubt of the success of 
the break, they passed the ball back 
for a deliberate attempt to drive for 
the goal. Their main dependence, of- 
fensively, was to maneuver the front 
line of the defense so that one or the 
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other of the guards could dribble into 
the defense, pivot and pass to one of 
his team-mates driving to the basket 
from behind the pivoter and obliquely 
across the floor. They were success- 
ful in this plan in their games up to 
the final one, and with clever passing 
and_.basket-shooting made _ their 
throws count. Defensively, they 
played a set five-man formation, man- 
to-man employment. 

In the championship game Ashland 
evidently had the key to the Canton 
offense, for they made certain that 
neither of the Canton guards be al- 
lowed to drive the ball into Ashland 
defensive territory, and, as a result, 
that fine, fast driving which marked 
Canton’s play in the earlier games was 
practically negligible in this contest. 
Yet Canton made five field goals to 
four by Ashland; but the boys from 
the bluegrass played through that ex- 
citing contest without committing a 
single personal foul while Canton 
made seven. 

Many of the annual observers 
agreed that there was a marked im- 
provement in the game as played by 
the high schools this year over that 

(Continued on page 44) 


Fifth Annual National Collegiate 
Swimming Championships 


By F. W. Luehring 


Chairman, National Collegiate Swimming Rules Committee 


HE Fifth Annual National 
Swimming Championships of 
the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association were held under the aus- 
pices of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on March 30 and 31, 1928, in 
the: new Sydney E. Hutchinson Pool. 
In nationwide representation, high 
quality of performances, number of 
institutions entered and number of 
contestants participating this meet 
surpassed all preceding similar meets 
since this annual national classic was 
established five years ago. The fol- 


lowing twenty colleges and universi- 
ties scattered from the Atlantic Coast 
to the Pacific and representing six 
intercollegiate leagues and conferences 
entered their best swimmers in the 
meet: 


Armour Institute 
Brigham Young 
Colgate 
Columbia 
Dartmouth 

. Fordham 

. Illinois 

Michigan 
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9. Minnesota 

10. Navy 

11. New York 

12. Northwestern 

13. Oregon 

14. Pennsylvania 

15. Princeton 

16. Rutgers 

17. Springfield 

18. Stanford 

19. Wesleyan 

20. Williams 

The United States Naval Academy 

team, a prominent competitor in other 
National Collegiate Swimming Cham- 
pionships, at the last moment was un- 
able to come. Coach Ortland of the 
Navy and a former member of the 
Swimming Rules Committee, however, 
was on hand to act as an official, as 
were Coaches Nill of the United States 
Military Academy, Barry of Brown, 
MacGillivray of Chicago, and Miller 
of Mercersburg Academy and chair- 
man of the sub-committee on inter- 
scholastic swimming. The executive 
committee of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association was represented 





by Dr. R. Tait MacKenzie of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and _ first 
chairman of the Swimming Rules 
Committee in 1913-14 and Dr. Joseph 
E. Raycroft of Princeton University, 
who presented the championship med- 
als of the N. C. A. A. to all point 
winners of the meet. 


The general control and conduct of 
the meet was vested in the Swimming 
Rules Committee, who also in con- 
junction with visiting coaches offici- 
ated the meet. There were no paid 
officials, and no more capable officials 
can be found than the swimming 
coaches of our colleges and universi- 
ties. The detailed business manage- 
ment of the meet was delegated to a 
local committee comprised of W. S. 
Merriam, swimming coach of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, as chairman; 
John P. Berry, manager of swimming, 
and Richard Rose, assistant manager 
of swimming at the same institution, 
whose efficient services in this connec- 
tion and courteous provision for the 
comfort and welfare of visiting teams 
were hereby acknowledged by the 
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Swimming Rules Committee as an 
outstanding feature of the occasion. 
The entire meet was well operated and 
managed and a fine spirit of sports- 
manship prevailed. 

The two primary purposes govern- 
ing these annual meets are (1) to get 
together for competitive purposes the 
leading college swimmers of the 
United States and (2) to assist in the 
standardization of this sport in vari- 
ous sections of the country. This 
year the meet was also designated an 
official tryout for the Olympic team by 
the American Olympic Association, 
all point winners being certified in 
the final tryouts. An _ interesting 
phase of the Olympic tryouts is the 
admission of outstanding freshmen 
and transfer students, this making it 
possible for any college swimmer to 
represent his institution in competi- 
tion for a place on the Olympic team 
once in four years. Such first year 
men, however, are not eligible for the 
National Collegiate trophies. This 
year the regular eligible contestants 
far surpassed all freshmen and trans- 
fer men, Uihlein of Princeton being 
the only qualifier by winning fourth 
place in the 200 yard breast stroke 
over Nisselson of New York Univer- 
sity, who won the fourth place medal. 

The unusual character of the meet 
was demonstrated by the fact that five 
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N. C. A. A. records were broken and 
another equaled and two new Amer- 
ican intercollegiate records set. 

Bud Shields of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity was the outstanding individual 
star of the meet. This brilliant swim- 
mer from the Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference was the only athlete to win 
two first places, a distinction which 








CHAMPIONS CROWNED IN 
N. C. A. A. SWIM MEET 


200-Yard Relay— Michigan 
(Walker, Walaitis, Seager and 
Darnell). 

200-Yard Breaststroke—Schott, 
Williams. 

100-Yard Freestyle—Darnell, 
Michigan. 

50-Yard Freestyle— Bryant, 
Dartmouth. 

150-Yard Backstroke—Hinch. 
Northwestern. 

440-Yard Freestyle — Shields. 
Brigham Young. 

220-Yard Freestyle — Shields, 
Brigham Young. 

Fancy Diving—Colbath, North- 
western. 

300-Yard Medley Relay—Mich- 
igan (Hubble, Thompson and 
Walker ). 
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was further enhanced by the fact that 
he also established two records; the 
first was a new National Collegiate 
A. A. and American Intercollegiate 
record for the 440 yard free style 
swim of 5 minutes, 8.2 seconds. His 
second stellar performance comprised 
a new N. C. A. A. record in the 220 
yard free style with a time of 2 min- 
utes, 19.8 seconds. 

Schott of Williams made a new 
N. C. A. A. record in the 220 yard 
breast stroke with a time of two min- 
utes, 39.7 seconds and Darnall of 
Michigan had the distinction of mak- 
ing the remaining individual record 
breaking performance with a new N. 
C. A. A. record in the 100 yard free 
style swim of 55 seconds. 

Although there was no team cham- 
pionship to be contested for, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan team, coached by 
Matthew Mann, got the distinction of 
winning more places than any other 
team represented in the meet. Be- 
sides this the Michigan relay teams 
are credited with two record perform- 
ances, a new N. C. A. A. mark in the 
200 yard relay of 1 minute, 39.5 sec- 
onds, and a new N. C. A. A. and 
American Intercollegiate record in the 
300 yard medley relay of 3 minutes, 
18.2 seconds. 

In accordance with the established 
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The High Jump — Eastern Style 


C. H. McCloy 


Department of Physical Education, National Council Y. M. C. A., New York City 


must naturally be divided into 

two parts, one part discussing 
the Eastern style and the other the 
Western style. While the mechanical 
principles of the two are approxi- 
mately the same, the application is 
widely different. 

In the Eastern style there are a 
number of sub-styles, but they are so 
similar in their form that they can 
be discussed together. In the follow- 
ing discussion of the mechanics of this 
type of high jumping the subject will 
be divided into three parts: The Ap- 
proach, The Rising to the Bar, and 
The Form Over the Bar. The discus- 
sion will be limited strictly to the 
mechanics involved and will not at- 
tempt to discuss training procedure. 
In the presentation below it will be 
assumed that the athlete jumps from 
his left foot. 


; DISCUSSION of the high jump 


1. The Approach 


In general, there have been two dif- 
ferent types of approach as to direc- 


tion. In one the jumper has endeav- 
ored to move straight across the bar 
and in the other he has crossed the 
bar diagonally. This classification 
should not be confused with the di- 
rection of approach; for one who runs 
toward the right standard and swerves 
to the left in the last two or three 
steps very frequently goes almost 
straight across the bar rather than 
across diagonally. Theoretically, go- 
ing straight across the bar is more 
advantageous than going across di- 
agonally. The reason for this is that 
the bar in this case can be thought of 
as a matter of only an inch or less in 
width. In the going across the bar 
diagonally the jumper must pause in 
the air slightly longer between the 
time he crosses the nearest part of 
the bar and the time that he crosses 
the farthest part of the bar. This is 
illustrated in Figure 1. Frequently 
it is best to make a slight swerving 
motion to the left on the last step or 
two in order to cause the body to be- 
gin a slight rotation in the horizontal 


plane. This results in the whole long 
axis of the body crossing the bar al- 
most at the same time, as in the 
Western style, except that the face is 
in the opposite direction. This is pic- 
tured in Figure 2. 

The speed necessary in the run is 
an important consideration. It should 
be just fast enough to cause the body 
to go over the bar without coming 
down upon it. With this in view, the 
athlete who goes over the bar with 
the long axis of the body at right 
angles to the bar must move a little 
faster than the one who goes over the 
bar with the long axis of the body 
parallel to it. This will be seen read- 
ily from Figure 1 and Figure 2, but 
the mechanics of the matter deserves 
further consideration. 

In jumping from the ground up- 
wards, the height will depend upon 
the initial velocity from the — 


according to the formula h——— in 


g 
which h is height, V is velocity from 
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the ground, and g is gravity. If we 
know the height actually jumped by 
the center of weight of the man (ap- 
proximately the height of the jump 
minus the length of his legs, which 
may be taken for a six foot jump by 
an average jumper, as approximately 
three and a half feet) we can then 
compute his initial velocity. In this 
case it would be 14.96 feet per second 
at the time he left the ground. 

The next step would be to ascertain 
the acceleration necessary to attain 
this velocity. A like formula will give 

y? 

-_—— where a is accel- 
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this where a 


eration and s is the distance over 
which the force is applied. If we con- 
sider that the jumper has a difference 
in level of one foot from the lowest 
part of his crouch to the time when 
he leaves the ground, the acceleration 
would then be 112 feet per second. 
The next stage is to find the time 
necessary to attain this velocity at 
this rate of acceleration. This is 
V 


found from the formula t= in 





a 


which ¢ is time. This would be, solv- 
ing from the above quantities, 0.134 
seconds. Obviously, if the crouch 
were less—say half a foot—the time 
would be less in proportion. It will 
be obvious to anyone that the impor- 
tant time to apply the force to attain 
height is when the center of the 
weight is approximately over the foot; 
hence if we should assume that we 
wanted to apply the force at the time 
when the body was moving in not 
more than a space of one foot (that 
is, while the center of weight is mov- 
ing from approximately six inches be- 
hind the point of application of force 
to a point to about six inches in front 
of it) the velocity of the run in this 
case would be 7.44 feet per second or 
a rate of 100 yards in about 40 sec- 
onds. If it was desired to apply this 
downward force over a smaller space, 
the velocity would be proportionately 
less. It will be seen by this that the 
faster the run the greater must be 
the acceleration of the jump because 
of the fact that the time must be 
shorter. This raises another impor- 
tant issue. 


A high jump is a matter strictly 
of acceleration from the ground, as 
anyone will remember from his high 
school physics. The force of the ac- 
celeration varies directly with the 
square of the velocity according to 

VM 
the formula F= 





in which M is 


~ 
the mass of weight of the body. But 
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the performance of the jump is de- 
pendent upon the amount of power 
just as the velocity of an auto is de- 
pendent upon the horse power of the 
engine. Power is the time rating of 
doing work and its formula is P=FV, 
but since the force varies with the 
square of the velocity, then the power 
would vary with the square of the 
velocity times the velocity, or with 
the cube of the velocity (PaV’V aV’). 

Now, in the human engine the pos- 
sible velocity is limited by the neuro- 
muscular reaction time limit and ad- 
ditional training influences this but 
little. Foree, however, depending 
upon strength of the muscle—accord- 
ing to the all or none theory, largely 
a matter of getting more muscle fibers 
into action and causing them all to 
hypertrophy—can usually be increased 
to no small extent. There are, how- 
ever, hereditary limits placed on this 
factor. Reverting to the formula 
above, it can be seen that if there is 
sufficient amount of strength to attain 
to a higher rate of acceleration that 
the run may be faster or the crouch 
may be smaller, but an individual 
whose strength is relatively small, 
and whose potential neuro-muscular 
velocity is great, should run some- 
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lower, for according to the formula 
VM 


F= it will be seen that if the 





*s 


distance over which the force is ap- 
plied (s) is greater, then the force 
may be smaller, as the two have a 
reciprocal relationship. Of course, 
the crouch should not be so deep as 
to get past the leverage point where 
the muscle has no further advanta- 
geous application of force. This crouch 
factor is a matter worthy of consid- 
erable study and experiment. 


II. Rising to the Bar 

This part of the jump is based es- 
sentially upon a knowledge of the law 
of action and reaction. This, it will 
be recalled, is simply the fact that 
action equals reaction in quantity. 
There is in the high jump, however, 
two types of application: 

One. When the jumper leaves the 
ground his action is downward—his 
reaction is upward. The force up- 
ward is equaled by the force down- 
ward, and if he were doing the 
jumping upon a platform of a very 
sensitive weight scale the pointer of 
the scales would indicate vastly in- 
creased weight, which is, after all, 
simply the downward thrust, whether 
of the weight of the body or the force 
of gravity. Since in a high jump the 
earth or the floor moves but an infini- 
tesimal distance due to the downward 
thrust, the observable change of di- 
rection is all upward. Hence the 
force of the action plus the force of 
the reaction is all transmitted into 
the upward jump. 

Two. Another type of action-reac- 
tion relationship is seen when the 
body has no point of support on the 
ground. In this case action in one 
direction will be counter-balanced by 
reaction in another. This can be 
roughly illustrated by lying on a 
slippery floor on one’s side with the 
thighs flexed forward and the fingers 
touching the toes. Suddenly extend 
the legs and arms and not only will 
the feet move downward and the arms 
upward, but the hips will move in the 
opposite direction and there will be 
two points which will be roughly 
moving centers of rotation, one about 
the middle of the thighs and the other 
at about the level of the base of the 
sternum. In the high jump this takes 
place with almost every movement. 
For example, if a leg which has been 
raised high in the air is suddenly 
swung downward the head will tend 
also to move downward but the hips 
will move upward. These two princi- 
ples will both be utilized in the discus- 
sion below. 

Upon leaving the ground in rising 
to the bar, the right leg should be 
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swung upward as high as possible 
while the jumper is still in contact 
with the ground. There is usually 
adequate strength to do this. Kinesio- 
logically speaking, one should not 
neglect the reciprocal relationships 
between the hamstring muscles and 
the ileo-femoral ligament of the other 
leg. The ileo-femoral ligament will 
not permit the leg to be moved much 
behind the head of the femur without 
rotating the pelvis backwards. On the 
other hand, if the hamtrings are at all 
short, as the right legs wings forward 
and upward with the knee almost 
straight, the pelvis is apt to be rotated 
forward and upward, which will limit 
the downward thrust of the left leg. 
This can be overcome in two ways, 
either by stretching the hamstrings 
by constant practice, or by swinging 
the leg upward with the knee some- 
what bent which relaxes the ham- 
strings proportionately. The former 
is the better way as the straight leg 
gives the greater leverage for the fol- 
lowing movements. 

At the time of leaving the ground 
both arms should also be given an up- 
ward swing. The left arm is usually 
swung directly forward, inward and 
upward until the hand is about the 
height of the head. As the jumper is 
leaving the ground usually a begin- 
ning is made of the body rotation to 
the left. This will necessitate the left 
arm swing being slightly across the 
center of the body and the right arm 
swings downward, backward, outward, 
and upward so that as it swings up- 
ward the little finger side of the fore- 
arm is uppermost. There should be a 
rather loose swinging upward of the 
shoulders at the same time. This puts 
one in a position seen in figure 3. In 
this upward motion the trunk is 
usually bent slightly backward. 


Ill. Over the Bar 


This step will describe the jump 
from the point of leaving the ground 
until the jumper alights on the op- 
posite side. As will be seen in figure 
4, the right leg is high and the hips 
considerably lower than the bar and 
both arms are raised. The left leg 
is hanging downwards and is fairly 
straight. As the right foot and calf 
of the leg goes over the bar,. con- 
siderably above it, the body is slightly 
turned to the left. The right leg 
should now be swung violently down- 
ward towards the ground and slightly 
backwards, about the time that the 
bar is under the middle of the thigh. 
At the same time, the arms should be 
jerked toward the ground. The de- 
tail of the arm movement will vary 
with slight differences in the form of 
the jump. The important thing is 
that the movement should be, in gen- 


eral, downwards. At the same time 
the head and shoulders should be 
dropped downward towards the 
ground. This results mechanically in 
the action downward of the legs, arms, 
head and shoulders, being compensated 
for in an equivalent reaction upward 
of the middle third of the body. This 
gets the hips clear of the bar and at 
this point (see Figure 4) the position 
of the body over the bar is like that 
of a bow with the concave part down- 
ward. 

The danger now is in having the 
shoulders displace the bar. Hence at 
this point the right leg should swing 
violently upward with a slight left 
circumduction (if a clock face be up- 
ward, facing the foot, the circumduc- 
tion would be counter-clockwise). 
This circumduction results in a fur- 
ther turning of the trunk so that the 
left shoulder is rotated away from the 
bar upward and to the left and the 
upward swing of the leg results in a 
reaction downward of the middle third 
of the body, which has crossed the 
bar, and a reaction upward of the 
head and shoulders. 

The left leg, during the downward 
swing of the right leg, has been swing- 
ing upward to the right of the body 


across the bar and with the second - 


and upper swing of the right leg the 
left leg should be dropped downward 
toward the ground, which will tend 
slightly to an upward reaction of the 











Fig. 3 
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body adding a small amount to the 
height of the jump or to the clear- 
ance of the shoulders. After the 
shoulders have cleared the bar the 
athlete may make any movement he 
pleases in order to land without strain. 


There are, as above mentioned, a 
number of varieties of this form. In 
the one in which the body is given 
a slight left horizontal turn so that 
the body crosses the bar with its long 
axis forming an acute angle with the 
bar (the forward movement, however, 
being straight across the bar) these 
swings of the right leg and movements 
of the left leg and arms must be much 
quicker and closer together and will 
be accompanied by a violent bending 
of the head and shoulders away from 
the bar coincident with the final up- 
ward movement of the right leg. 


It perhaps should be made clear 
that the first downward movement of 
the right leg is usually made with 
the left rear of the body toward the 
ground, the bringing up of the left 
leg turns the body, due to the angular 
reaction, still further around so that 
as the left leg crosses the bar the left 
side is almost directly towards it and 
the right leg is, of course, still to- 
wards the ground and decidedly across 
the median line of the body. With the 
final upward (and from the standpoint 
of the body, backward) swing of the 
right leg the slight circumduction 
turns the chest towards the bar. The 
shoulders and arms at this time must, 
of course, be jerked away. 

The above mechanical principles will 
hold good with any of the variations 
of the Eastern form. The detailed 
application will vary slightly. The 
important thing is that an under- 
standing of these principles will enable 
the coach to do that thing which is 
most desirable, namely, adapt the 
form to the individual. Differences 
of strength and velocity relationships 
will change the speed of the run and 
the amount of crouch. Incidentally, 
the crouch is affected also by the 
height of the knee cap, the more prom- 
inent kneecap giving greater leverage 
and allowing a deeper crouch. Rela- 
tively short hamstrings will modify 
the upward swing of the right leg. 
General limberness and agility to make 
the necessary movements in the air 
will determine whether one is to use 
the straight approach or the curving 
approach and whether one is to use 
the straight over jump or the jump 
in which the body forms an acute 
angle to the bar. There is a reason 
for each of these variations of form 
and it is not particularly difficult- to 
apply this mechanical knowledge to 
building up an optimum form for any 
particular individual. 
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The Wrong Idea of the Modern Physical 
Education Program 


HAT the interscholastic and intercollegiate ath- 

letic program has nothing in common with the 
general physical education program in the schools 
and colleges is an idea that has developed from sev- 
eral sources. Those who hold this opinion suggest 
that the sole idea of inter-institutional athletics is 
the winning of games. Of course the same objection 
might be made to intramural athletics. Very few 
boys play games for exercise. They play for the 
sport and for the thrill which comes from putting 
forth their best efforts in an attempt to win. Old 
men play golf and other games for exercise as a 
means of prolonging life. Boys of school and college 
age are not concerned with the prolongation of their 
lives and give this matter little, if any, thought. 


Those who advance this argument usually suggest 
that our present school program provides only for 
the physically fit, while those who really need physical 
training most take their exercises on the sidelines. 
Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics are for the 
superior man. For a boy to represent his school or 
college in athletics, he must not only be above the 
average scholastically but he must be far above the 
average physically. It is true that inter-institutional 
athletics are for those who are in a class by them- 
selves. That is the function of inter-school and inter- 
college athletics. The varsity football coach is not 
employed to train those who are sub-normal. That 
is the job for the department of orthopedics or cor- 
rective gymnastics or perchance for the university 
physician. Intramural athletics are for the average 
boy and young man. A man who can not make 
scholastic grades is eligible to compete in intramural 
tournaments, but he is not eligible to compete in inter- 
institutional athletics. The boy who is not endowed 
by nature with a body and mind good enough to 
qualify him for inter-institutional competition has his 
chance in the milder competitive sports. 


If the school or college does not provide athletic 
training for the sub-normal or average boys as well 
as for those who are superior the fault lies with the 
administrators of those institutions. 
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The great weakness with the logic and thinking of 
those who complain that our intercollegiate and inter- 
scholastic athletic system is wrong because in those 
departments only the superior men are given training 
is that they either directly or by inference suggest 
that the way to provide athletics for the sub-normal 
and the average man is to discontinue giving athletic 
training of a strenuous sort to the superior few. As 
this magazine has frequently suggested, a democracy 
will fail if it does not give consideration to medio- 
craties, but further our civilization will fail if we 
refuse to allow those who are intellectually and phys- 
ically superior to rise above mediocrity. 





American Football as Viewed by an 
Englishman 


HE Sports Mail of London, England, February 

25, 1928, carried a report of an address given 
by Coun. W. E. Hincks before the Leichestershire 
Rugby Union Referees Society. Mr. Hincks discussed 
rugby football as he had seen it played in America 
and among other things is reported as having said: 
“Everything in the United States is full of snap; it 
is all a matter of getting there in everything they 
do. In football it was a game of laying them out. 
A team was out to get its opponents out of the way. 
In comparison English rugby football is like a prayer 
meeting compared to that across the Atlantic.” Mr. 
Hincks in describing one game in the United States 
which he saw, says: “Both sides had a band and 
the snap and quickness of the music was remarkable; 
the cheer leaders worked themselves up to the great- 
est possible state of excitement. The play was almost 
terrifying in its violence and there were a good many 
substitutes to take the places of the wounded. * * * 
It was. simply awful when a player got the ball. On 
one occasion a man took the ball and two opponents 
went for him. They failed to tackle him but ran ter- 
rifically into each other and that caused the first two 
substitutes to come on. Play was continued amid 
the noise of cannons, bands, cheer leaders and 
screaming.” 


European people quite generally cannot appreciate 
the spirit in which our personal contact games are 
played in this country. They are somewhat of the 
opinion that it is not sporting for an athlete to play 
as hard as he can and to put everything he has into 
the game. Here in America we hold to the idea that 
a boy should block and tackle as hard as he knows 
how so long as he plays fairly and respects the rules 
of the game and the rights of his opponent. There 
is a considerable number of people in the United 
States who condemn our athletics because we do not 
carry on our games and sports in the same manner 
that the English conduct their athletic pastimes. 
They believe we should imitate the older countries in 
everything that we do. If we had followed this same 
procedure in the matter of organizing our industries 
and of working out our governmental experiments, 
it is safe to say that we would not at the present time 
be the leading nation in the world. There are some 
who object to the strenuous manner in which we play 
our games, either because they themselves are inca- 
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pable of participating in such rough sports as foot- 
ball, basketball, boxing and wrestling or because they 
have a false notion that if we did not play our games 
so enthusiastically we would perforce put more effort 
into academic studies, research and other activities. 
Of course, if this latter contention is sound, then the 
people in other countries than the United States that 
do not play their games in such a terrifying manner 
as it appears to Mr. Hincks do work harder than the 
people of the United States in other lines. The facts 
of this conclusion are to be questioned. 





Political Codes of Ethics 


HAT “the political code is distinctly lower than 


the modern financial or business code” is the 


belief of B. C. Forbes, a student of business condi- 
tions and affairs and a writer about them. Certainly 
the political code is lower than the athletic code. 
Whoever heard a politician say anything good about 
a political opponent? Political races are seldom run 
on their merit. Lies, bribery, appeals to religious and 
race prejudices and sometimes bombings are the stock 
in trade of too many of our politicians. The public 
pays automobile or other taxes and the money is 
usually spent by this or that political crowd or polit- 
ical boss. Some of the money goes into hard roads 
and other necessary” improvements; some into the 
pockets of the contractors, builders and others who 
are on the inside and practically all is spent in such 
a way as to strengthen those in power politically. 

As a people we do not object very seriously to graft 
in politics. We have plenty of money and it is easier 
to pay tribute to the gangsters and politicians than 
it is to protest. We laugh at the sharp tricks played 
by the politicians and rather glorify the man who 
has raised himself to a position of political power 
and wealth by questionable means. 


Our school and college athletics have for the most 
part been free from corrupt politics and independent 
of them. Now and then a state legislature has inter- 
fered with the administration of a state university’s 
athletics; one or two Congressmen have gained pub- 
licity by trying to force the service schools to play 
certain football games and there is always a certain 
amount of fraternity politics in connection with the 
election of team captains. Attention has already been 
called to the fact that the A. A. U. keeps its organ- 
ization alive by the distribution of Olympic patronage. 

Lest someone may suggest that the editor of the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL is playing politics in connection 
with Olympic matters, he wishes it to be known that, 
when the Olympic Association is reorganized and the 
national athletic organizations are given representa- 
tion on the basis of their athletic importance in the 
nation, if he should be offered any position of any 
sort in connection with the Olympic Association or 
the Olympic teams he would not and will not accept. 
He believes that political methods such as are used 
by Tammany Hall and in Chicago should have no 
place in America’s amateur athletics; that govern- 
ing boards should be elected and not self-appointed, 
and that the institutions that have erected the ath- 
letic buildings, provided the athletic grounds, hired 
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the athletic instructors, trained the young athletes 
and developed the Olympic champions, should not be 
required to pay tribute to the officers of paper organ- 
izations. 

The athletic coaches in the schools and colleges as 
a class are not politicians. They have succeeded when 
they have succeeded by hard work. They have not held 
their positions through political pull and consequently 
athletics in the educational institutions are steadily 
improving. Our national athletic organizations such 
as the National Collegiate Athletic Associaton, the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations, the National Playground and Recreation 
Association and the National Y. M. C. A. are free 
from politics. These associations and organizations 
make mistakes, but their representatives are free to 
vote as they see fit; they are not held in line by polit- 
ical promises, they are free men. It would indeed 
be unfortunate if the political methods now in vogue 
in connection with our international athletic affairs 
were allowed to creep into our national athletic asso- 
ciations. It is in hopes of forestalling such a catas- 
trophe that the JOURNAL has spoken as it has. 


Baseball Ethics 


BASEBALL coach has asked whether it is ethical 
for a pitcher to cross in front of a base-runner 
ostensibly for the purpose of backing up first base 
and whether it is ethical for a baseman to stand on 
the inside corner of his base in such a manner as to 
cause a base runner to run wide in touching the base. 
Mr. Carl Lundgren, baseball coach, University of IIli- 
nois,-has given ‘his opinion on these two points as 
follows: 

“In regard to the ethics of a pitcher running in 
front of the base runner going to first base, in most 
all cases this practice has been abandoned entirely 
and if a pitcher runs in front of the base runner for 
the purpose of slowing the runner up, it is considered 
unethical. Usually the base runner attempts to touch 
the first baseman in some manner so that the base 
runner can claim interference and the right to go 
to first base. There is a legitimate reason for the 
pitcher to go to first base, however, in some cases and 
in these cases there is no question of ethics involved— 
that is, with no men on bases, the ball hit to an in- 
fielder, it is the practice for the catcher to back up 
first base in order to handle deflected throws and pos- 
sibly overthrows. If there are men on bases the 
pitcher should do this backing up in place of the 
catcher, then it would be a legitimate play and ethical, 
as I have stated above. 

“Tt is considered bad policy to ask the pitcher to do 
too much running, however. In a ball game, cover- 
ing bases and doing this particular backing up is 
about all the running he should do. 

“It is not considered ethical for a baseman to stand 
on his base and make the runner run around him, 
unless there is a play or the likelihood of a play at 
the base. If it is a long hit, for instance, the first 
baseman should not interfere in any way with the 
base runner rounding first base but leave his bag and 
give him a clear field. This is a conference agree- 
ment, I believe, among coaches.” 
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The Status of Physical Education In The 
High Schools of McLean County, Illinois 


HE compilation of facts for 
this subject has involved cor- 
respondence with twenty-three 
superintendents of high schools in 
McLean county. Twenty-one have sent 
information regarding conditions re- 
lating to the status of physical edu- 
cation in the high schools of McLean 
county. The coming year, however, 
with its uncertainties and readjust- 
ments will make severe demands upon 
the strength and devotion of the many 
individuals who as leaders in this 
movement to safeguard the birth-right 
of America’s children, must take their 
stand together for the continuation 
and enlargement of recreational facil- 
ities. 

The effect of the war on the physical 
education movement in the United 
States has taught us that physical 
education is a good thing for every 
body. The reports received of recrea- 
tional activities in the high schools of 
McLean county are indeed encourag- 
ing in their indication of increased 
development rather than _ retrench- 
ment. 


The State of Illinois has a law on 
physical training, which was signed 
by the Governor of the State on June 
26th, 1915. It provides for physical 
training in all the public high schools 
of the state. But so far as I can 
discover, no special provision has been 
made for the operation of the law; 
no appropriation for the development 
of a program or the publication of a 
syllabus, and no resource for the em- 
ployment of state supervisors, inspect- 
ors or other administrators of physi- 
cal education. But despite this fact 
McLean county has been carrying on 
an intensive program in _ physical 
training. 

In order to determine the status of 
physical education in McLean county 
the following questionnaire was pre- 
pared and sent to twenty-three high 
school superintendents. Twenty-one 
replied and the following tables have 
been arranged as a summary of these 
questions. 

Of the twenty-one high schools in 
McLean county that returned the 
questionnaire, eighteen offer a four- 
year curriculum, two offer a three- 
year curriculum, and one offers a two- 
year curriculum. 

The following high schools offer a 
four-year curriculum: 


go fo 


10. 
11. 


12. 


14, 


By William B.. Young 
Normal, Ill. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

(For High School Only) 
RRB Ete 2 5 LENE LE CRE POE A SSR ee 
Present High School Enrollment 
TD Tih TREE nn ccceningenencemenncescneeniecsens EL Renee ee 


No. Taking Physical Training.................... Elective................ Reqguired................ 
(Check in the proper blank whether these courses are required or elective.) 
No. Taking Physical Training.................... Elective................ Required................ 
(Check in the proper blank whether these courses are required or elective.) 
ef ETE ERROR OT eEE TENT GN chdssecnaharosninctstnciorabidilensss 


(Check in the proper blank whether these courses are required or elective.) 
Underline the Activities in which You Have Representative teams: 


A, Football E. Tennis 
B. Basketball F. Soccer 
C. Swimming G. Track 
D. Baseball H. Golf 


Underline Activities in which You Have Intra-Mural Competition: 


A. Football A Soccer 

B. Basketball F. Playground Baseball 

C. Baseball G. Indoor Baseball 

D. Track H. Golf 

Is Physical Training Taught? No............................-....- dda istenncicininidacbaadiles 
Over What Period of Year? ° 

Entire Shool Year.................... et One Semester...................... 


Is a Special Instructor Employed or Does the Coach of Athletics Teach 
Physical Training 


Do You Have a Gymnasium in Connection with the School?.............................- 
What Is the Approximate Cost of rT in the Gymnasium’?.................... 


What Equipment Do You Have, Such As: 
A. Tennis Courts 
B. Ball Fields 


C. Track Fields 
What Is the Approximate Eipdnditene Each Year for Athletics Alone: 


Of What Benefit Do You Think Physical Training Is to Boys and Girls in 
High School? 








Arrowsmith High School 
Bloomington High School 
Carlock High School 
Chenoa High School 
Colfax High School 
Cooksville 
Cropsey High School 
Downs High School 


1. The enrollment of 21 high schools 
in McLean County. The enrollment 
ranges from 14 in Funks-Grove High 
School, to 1,069 in the Bloomington 
High School. 

2. The number of girls in high 
school is shown in column two. 


igh School 


Ellsworth h School 

Gridley Hi me coe 3. The number of boys in high 
Heyworth High School school is shown in column three. 
Leroy High School 4. The number of girls taking 


Lexington High School 
McLean High School 

Normal Hi 
Saybrook 

Stanford High School 

Towanda High School 

The following high schools offer a 


three-year curriculum: 
Danvers High School 
Funks-Grove High School 
Hudson High School offers a two- 
year curriculum. 
Table 1, shows the following facts: 


physical training is shown in column 
four. 

5. The number of boys taking 
physical training is shown in column 
five. 

6. The total number of students 
taking physical training is shown in 
column six. 

The present enrollment in 21 high 
schools in McLean county numbers 
2,524; 1,370 are girls; 1,154 are boys; 


h School 
igh School 
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Picture of a Flying Cloud of 1929 
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looking for the right blind 


of owner 


HE Flying Cloud Coupe in the picture 
is afraid that it may be unhappy. It 
might get an owner that would not be just 


the right kind. 


Not that this Flying Cloud is conceited. 
But it knows how good it is. It knows 
that it can show even the twenty thousand 
dollar kind a few things about going from 
here to there in this country. 


So it wants an owner that will let it step 
out once in a while. 


There’s a figure on the speedometer dial 
quite a ways above seventy that this Flying 
Cloud likes to flirt with now end then. 


It wants an owner that likes to go places, 
with smart people, and get there a little 
bit ahead of the rest. 


Now and then this Flying Cloud enjoys 
loitering down a side road. bathed in 
summer’s smiles. 


A high hill just makes it chuckle, and it’s 
still looking for a mountain that it can 


really call a hill. 


It doesn’t much care whether it’s on 
pavements or in ruts, whether the road 
is dry or slippery. 

In fact, it wants the right kind of owner. 
One who gets a lot of fun out of travel- 
ing and will know it when he drives a car 
that feels the same way. 


Perhaps you're the right kind of owner 
for this car. 


If so, you’ll know it the minute you try 
it out. The more miles you cover, the 
more sure you'll be that this Reo Flying 
Cloud of 1929 is your car. 


But you'll have to get acquainted to find out. 


So we're inviting you to come down 
today, just to see if you’re the kind of 
owner this Flying Cloud wants. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY »; Lansing, Michigan 
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584 girls are enrolled in physical 
training classes; 587 boys are enrolled 
in physical training classes, or a total 
of 1,171 students enrolled in physical 
training classes in 21 high schools in 
McLean county. Forty-two per cent 
of all girls enrolled in high school are 
taking some form of physical training. 
Fifty per cent of all boys enrolled in 
high school are taking some form of 
physical training. 

Table 2 reveals: 

1. That 7 of the 21 high schools 
reported as having representative 
football teams. 

2. That 20 of the 21 high schools 
reported as having representative 
basketball teams. 

8. That 10 of the 21 high schools 
reported as shaving representative 
baseball teams. 

4. That 17 of the 21 high schools 
reported as having representative 
basket baill teams. 

5. That 1 of the 21 high schools re- 
ported as having a representative golf 
team. 

Basketball is the most popular sport 
being played in McLean county at this 
time. 20 of the 21 high schools have 
representative teams who schedule and 
play games with other high schools. 
Track is second in popularity with 17 
high schools having representative 
teams. Baseball is third with 10 high 
schools having representative teams. 
Football is fourth with 7 high schools 
having representative teams. Golf 
which is becoming a sport for high 
school boys and girls ranks fifth. 


Table 3 

Table 3 reveals: 

1. That 1 of the 21 high schools 
reported as having intra-mural com- 
petition in football. 

2. That 18 of the 21 high schools 
reported as having intra-mural com- 
petition in basketball. 

3. That 9 of the 21 high schools 
reported as having intra-mural com- 
petition in baseball. 

4. That 7 of the 21 high schools re- 
ported as having intra-mural compe- 
tition in track. 

5. That 3 of the 21 high schools 
reported as having intra-mural com- 
petition in tennis. 

6. That 7 of the 21 high schools 
reported as having intra-mural com- 
petition in playground baseball. 

7. That 4 of the 21 high schools 
reported as having intra-mural com- 
petition in indoor baseball. 

Basketball as an intra-mural sport 
is again leading in popularity through- 
out the county. Eighteen high schools 
have intra-mural competition in 


basketball, 9 high schools have intra- 
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mural competition in baseball, 7 high 
schools have intra-mural competition 
in track, 7 high schools have intra- 
mural competition in playground 
baseball, 4 high schools have intra- 
mural competition in indoor baseball, 
3 high schools have intra-mural com- 
petition in tennis, and 1 has intra- 
mural competition in football. 


Table 4 


Table 4 reveals: 

1. That 5 of the 21 high schools 
that offer courses in physical training 
for girls are elective. 

2. That 9 of. the 21 high schools 
require girls to take physical training. 

3. That 12 of the 21 high schools 
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that offer courses for boys are elec- 
tive. 

4. That 5 of the 21 high schools 
require boys to take physical training. 

Table 4 shows that there are 5 high 
schools offering elective courses in 
physical training for girls, 9 high 
schools require girls to take physical 
training, 12 high schools offer elective 
courses in physical training for boys, 
and 5 high schools require boys to 
take physical training. 

In several of the high schools physi- 
cal training is offered in the cur- 
riculum for girls and not for boys. 
This is shown in the following table. 
There are also more high schools in 
county requiring girls to take physical 








Table I. 
Twenty-one High Schools in McLean County 


High School Enrollment; Number of Girls; Number of Boys; Number of Girls 
Taking Physical Training, Number of Boys Taking Physical Training, and Total 
Number Taking Physical Training in High School. 





e = B ze BRE obs 
Name of SES o a ore mas ARES 
High School SR ‘S 3 S woe Sut Beets 
G52 4 3 =e BU SEM en 
za z, Zz sa8 Z's g “a 2 
po. ee ee a ae 40 20 20 0 15 15 
Bloomington _ .....................-.--. 1069 576 493 210 243 453 
I i 42 24 18 0 18 18 
AS 2 ee Pe ee 125 67 58 0 0 0 
eae clits ete TE 84 49 85 0 21 21 
REIS TRA SS 42 23 19 23 0 23 
IIIT diitsnibensedsashennnsdiisiidibines 40 24 16 23 15 38 
RE RE Ne Be SBT 62 37 25 24 0 24 
SS Tee eee 42 22 20 20 16 36 
Pee 26 17 9 0 9 9 
Bremen (GrpOve: .25k.. 14 9 5 9 5 14 
is ES 43 23 18 0 13 13 
“TL ee 100 58 42 37 40 77 
“ES Cee 20 8 12 0 0 0 
gl Lad AM ed ERR oe) Fs 146 81 65 50 35 85 
EE ae 134 68 66 17 17 34 
tel RE a aE 81 39 42 38 42 80 
PE eas seas ere Are a 230 124 106 65 40 105 
IIT \nensiissiiinshtidasisiteniabas ane 67 38 29 25 15 40 
ERPS gear 83 44 39 43 24 67 
: Ie eee ee ae ee 34 17 17 0 14 14 
_ sass eee eee 2524 _ 1370 1154 584 587 1171 
Table II. 
Activities High Schools Have Representative Teams 
Name of 
High School Football Basketball Baseball Track Golf 
TA ic chica vicccticnins Yes Yes Yes 
Bloomington .....................--. Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
SMR ET Ca ee Yes Yes Yes 
EES SEA ee eee Yes Yes Yes 
et SRE Ree aT Yes 
IID heii ccchnin cain cccenetn Yes 
INT "Wichicensianphsinnaiitilibeiatne Yes Yes 
SE aS ae Yes Yes Yes 
Bs tasectndaniils Yes Yes Yes 
Funks Grove ...................... Yes 
ge a a eee Yes Yes Yes 
TERS ES PS See ae Yes Yes Yes 
IID ss sisieenaisniihthenmianaiide Yes Yes Yes 
RNIN: dhicd-ocigpiksiecntksbiatinne 
BNI cniisib th bce cnkiehaaisilasenssainnn Yes Yes Yes 
EEE AS CSE ae Yes Yes Yes 
ESE TPS Yes Yes Yes 
IID cisttindecnichsdicheconecoiessse Yes Yes Yes Yes 
I i cnidiitibennitnnitinainns Yes Yes Yes 
NS se Be Yes Yes Yes 
, ° | a a as 39 Yes Yes 





20 10 17 1 


Tota 
Note: Blank spaces indicate that the schools do not have representative teams. 
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ONE OF THE NINE SPECIAL CIRCLE A SAFETY AND COMFORT FEATURES 
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NO CRAMPS 


there’s plenty of leg room here 


It’s hard to show the roominess of Circle A Bleachers 
with a photograph. But in your mind’s eye reduce 
yourself to compare with the size of the bleachers 
above. Then sit down on them. There’s plenty of 
room for everything—your knees, legs, feet. 


At the end of the game, fans won’t go away from 
Circle A Bleachers with cramped legs and aching 
backs to warn them away from those seats next time. 


Throughout, Circle A Bleachers are designed and 
built for comfort and safety. Provide Circle A 
Bleachers for all your games and gatherings. They 
can make a big difference to the gate receipts. And 


— AND 


Circle A Bleachers are truly portable. They set up 
fast indoors or on the field. 


We've a folder called “The Facts About Circle A 
Bleachers.” It might be more truly called: “A Sure 
Fire Tonic to Build Up Your Sports Crowds.” It’s 
filled with photographs and information on the han- 
dling of crowds. It tells how your organization can 
provide better, safer, more comfortable seats—at 
moderate cost. Send for it today. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
550 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Sate scan 
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training than there are requiring boys 
to take physical training. 

Is Physical Training Taught Entire 
School Year, One Semester or One 
Term? 

The high schools that teach physical 
training, where they own their gym- 
nasiums start supervised classes in 
physical training during the month of 
September, whether it is required or 
elective, and finish the last week of 
school in the spring. Seventy-four 
per cent of the high schools in the 
county teach physical training the 
entire school year, while twenty-four 
per cent teach classes only during the 
cold weather. 

Schools that rent community or 
town halls teach classes on an average 
of eighteen weeks or one semester. 
Two high schools are not offering 
physical training of any sort in their 
curriculums. Hudson high school is 
without a gymnasium or hall but uses 
a spacious playground during the fall 
and in the late spring. 

The following high schools, consti- 
tuting 74 per cent of the total re- 
sponses, teach physical training the 
entire school year: 

Bloomington High School 
Carlock High School 
Colfax High School 
Cooksville High School 
Cropsey High School 
Downs High School 
Funks-Grove High School 
Heyworth High School 
McLean High School 
Normal High School 
Leroy High School 
Lexington High School 


Saybrook High School 

Stanford High School 

The following high schools consti- 
tuting 24 per cent of the total re- 
sponses teach physical training one 
semester or days equivalent to one 
semester: 

Arrowsmith High School 

Danvers High School 

Ellsworth High School 

Gridley High School 

Towanda High School 


Is a Special Instructor Employed or 
Does the Coach of Athletics Teach 
Physical Training? 

The high schools who offer physical 
training in their curriculums are to 
a large extent taught by superin- 
tendents and men athletic instructors. 
From the data secured in the small 
rural high schools, the men _ in- 
structors are attempting to teach the 
rirls. Bloomington High School and 
Normal High School, which we may 
classify as city high schools, employ 
special teachers of physical training 
for boys and girls. 

The superintendent of Saybrook 
High School writes, “The coach of 
athletics does all that is done for boys, 
while our music instructor teaches the 
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girls.” The superintendent of Downs 
High School states that, “The coach 
of athletics teaches the boys and a 
lady instructor teaches the girls.” 
Fourteen high schools in McLean 
county employ a coach to teach 
athletics, physical training, and other 
subjects. Two high schools employ 
full time teachers of physical training. 
In four high schools the superin- 
tendents teach physical training. 


The following high schools employ 
full time teachers of physical training: 

Bloomington High School 

Normal High School 

The superintendents of the follow- 
ing high schools teach physical train- 
ing: 

Cooksville High School 

Ellsworth High School 

Hudson High School 

Towanda High School 


The following high schools employ 
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a coach to teach athletics, physical 


training, and other subjects: 
Arrowsmith High School 


Carlock High School 
Colfax High School 
Cropsey High School 
Danvers High School 
Downs High School 


Funks-Grove High School 


Gridley High School 
Heyworth High School 
Leroy High School 
Lexington High School 
McLean High School 
Saybrook High School 
Stanford High School 








The following high schools employ 
a full time teacher of regular high 
school subjects who devotes part of 
her time to the teaching of girls 


physical training: 
Saybrook High School 
Leroy High School 


What is the Approximate Expendi- 


Table III. 
Activities High Schools Have 
Intra-Mural Competion 











Name of School Football Basketball Baseball Tennis — Basch Track 
Arrowsmith .................. Yes Yes Yes 
Bloomington .................. Yes 
Carlock ....................-.---- Yes Yes Yes Wen 
ET ciptenhinineniesenuiencatee Yes Yes 
Ne Yes 
es 
Crepesy ......................... Yes Yes Yes Yes 
| Ere Yes 
Downs ..........................- Yes Yes Yes 
II saciinnnineendindaactin Yes 
Funks Grove .................. Yes Yes Yes Yes 
TE Yes Yes Yes Wee 
REOWWOTER  ...............-.0::.. Yes Yes ; 
i ea Bees RE Yes 
Leroy .................-....-.------ Yes Yes Was 
BMOOR ac... cusisons Yes Yes 
Melaan ......................... Yes Yes Yes Yes 
ee es Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Saybrook hascncccdiiesusitng<<sai Yes Yes Yes 
I os ndinteacanencoatn Yes . 
EE Cerne Yes “. 
Tota! Bi sasnnndaa Atlas 1 18 9 3 7 4 7 
Note: Blank spaces indicate that there is no intra-mural competition. 
Table IV. 
Nam of High School Is Is Is Tt. 
Phy. Training Phy. Training Phy. Training Phy. Training 
ELECTIVE REQUIRED ELECTIVE REQUIRED 
FOR GIRLS? FOR GIRLS? FOR BOYS? FOR BOYS? 
Table Showing Physical Training as Required or Elective 
Arrowsmith ................. RN Yes 
Bloomington ............ Yes Yes 
ll ERE Yes 
. SSE 
TESS ee Yes 
Cookeville. ;.........::........ Yes 
Cropsey ............ Yes Yes 
RN iccs xe vionsaseanicinasandivats Yes 
Downs ........- AL RE Spree <n Sr.) Yes Yes 
SE ee ere bt anes Yes 
TIO 5. ..xcnnscaccavcecicnqeassssctecnces Yes Yes 
Gridley ............ Yes 
Heyworth ...... Yes Yes Yes 
 4|--e Toe 
Sawer <....... Yes Yes 
ee ea ee Yes Yes 
 , = ee eee. Yes Yes 
_ Pe were Yes Yes 
MIE, «neces -ccsonascoceercessa tottus Yes Yes 
I rans peildssa taken ipbsaschbeitvedep Yes Yes 
CSE See See Powe Yes 
EP. Ree ee acne 5 9 12 5 


Note: Blank spaces indicate that physical training is neither elective nor required. 
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| “ Footballs” 


1897 95 Footballs (Gnulined of 
course) were used by The Big 
Ten Teams of the CHestern Jn- 
tercollegiate Conference during | 
t the 1927 season—an unparalleled 
record. 


Mi fictiig 


211 So. State St., Chicago, IIl. 






































or your nearest Spalding Store 
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ture Each Year for Physical Train- 
ing? 

This question was answered by 13 
of the 21 high school superintendents. 
A total of $11,560 was spent during 
the year 1926 and 1927. The amounts 
ranged from $10 to $6,550 and shows 
an average of $889 for the 13 schools. 

Bloomington High School last year 
spent $6,550 for physical training 
activities including salaries. Say- 
brook High School expended $250 
which was used to purchase equip- 
ment used by the students in class 
work. The superintendent of Normal 
High School stated that $2,250 was 
spent last year and this sum included 
the instructor’s salary. 

The following high schools spent 
money last year for physical training 
purposes : 

Amount Spent 
Name of for Physical 
High School Training 
Arrowsmith High School.......... $ 800 
Bloomington High School........ 6,550 
Cropsey High School.................. 


Downs High School.................. 50 
Funks-Grove High School........ 50 
Gridley High School.................. 500 


Heyworth High School.............. 10 
Leroy High School.................... 





Lexington High School.............. 100 
McLean High School................ 250 
Normal High School................ 2,250 
Saybrook High School.............. 250 
Stanford High School................ 250 

TINIIII “cisitiesesistitssesdseiaisamnéuihbinipel $11,560 


Do You Have a Gymnasium in Con- 
nection with the High School? 

Data shows that of the twenty-one 
high schools, twelve have gymnasiums 
in connection with the school building, 
three have separate buildings built on 
the school premises and owned by the 
school, five rent community or town 
halls, and one is without any of the 
above three. 

The following high schools have 
gymnasiums in connection with the 
schoo] building: 

Bloomington High School 

Chenoa High School 

Cropsey High School 

Downs High School 

Funks-Grove High School 

Heyworth High School 

McLean High School 

Normal High School 

Leroy High School 

Lexington High School 

Saybrook High School 

Stanford High School 

The following high schools own 
gymnasiums but are separate build- 
ings, built on the school premises: 

Carlock High School 


Cooksville High School 
Colfax High School 


The following high schools rent 
community or town halls: 

Arrowsmith High School 

Danvers High School 

Ellsworth High School 


Gridley High School 
Towanda High School 
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Hudson, Illinois, a rural town hav- 
ing a two year high school neither 
owns a gymnasium nor rents a com- 
munity or town hall. Due to this 
fact, sports are played on a gravel 
playground. Hudson is, however, the 
only two year high school in the 
county. 

What Is the Approximate Cost of 
Equipment in the Gymnasium? 

Seven schools answered the above 
question reporting a total of $2,180 
worth of equipment in the gymna- 
siums. The cost of this equipment 
in the various schools ranges from 
$30 to $1,000. 

Approximate cost of equipment in 
the gymnasiums of the following 
high schools: 

Total Cost 


Name of High School of Equipment 
Bloomington High School.......... $1,000 





Cropsey High School.................. 150 
Heyworth High School................ 30 
Lexington High School.............. 500 
McLean High School.................... 200 
Normal High School.................... 150 
Saybrook High School................ 150 

. Pee ats eae $2,180 


Table 5 
Table 5 reveals: 
1. That 18 tennis courts are owned 
by high schools throughout the 


county. 
2. That 16 ball fields are owned by 
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track fields are 220 yd. track which 
is a regular size track recommended 
for high school use. Several of the 
small rural high schools own tennis 
courts, ball fields, track fields, and 
220 yd. oval tracks while several of 
the larger high schools are without 
any of the above. Three high schools 
are without any equipment. 

What is the Approximate Expendi- 
ture Each Year For Athletics Alone? 

Nineteen of the twenty-one high 
school superintendents answered the 
above question. During the past year 
a total of $10,645 was spent for 
physical training. $9,530 was spent 
for athletics which leaves a total of 
$915 more which was spent for 
physical training than was spent for 
athletics. 

Hudson, a two year rural high 
school, spent $20 for athletics while 
Lexington high school spent $2,500. 
Most superintendents stated that 
approximately all of this money was 
the actual expenditures for equip- 
ment, transportation, officials, etc., 
but most of it was made back at the 
gate and door during scheduled ath- 
letic contests. 


Expenditures for Athletics in 
Nineteen High Schools 
Expenditure 
Name of High School for Athletics 
Bloomington High School............ $1,350 


high schools throughout the county. Carlock High School...................... 100 
3. That 11 track fields are owned Chenoa High School............. se 850 
tee Rikah dence Me Mout the count Colfax High School............0..0........ 150 
y high schools througho Y- Cropsey High School... 125 
4. The size of the track. Danvers High School.................... 150 
The schools have rather complete are h ag rer Seiten 250 
. : : i Swo fom Senoel.................. 100 
equipment in the county. Eighteen Funhe-Grite Wich School 50 
have tennis courts, nearly one for Gridley High School 500 
each high school located somewhere Heyworth High School... 200 
on the school playground; 16 football Hudson High School................... 20 
or baseball fields; 11 track fields rang- 7 og ing waseecccsssennnneeeennes 2,000 
ing from 300 ft. square to 220 yd. ae ag —. School... 2,500 
: | ee 500 
straightaway tracks. None of the 11. Normal High School... 1,000 
Table V. 
Equipment Owned by the High Schools 
No. of No. of No of Size 
Name of High School Tennis Courts’ Ball Fields Track Fields of Track 
PEE Ener en 2 1 
Bloomington 1 1 1 220 yd. 
RS 1 1 1 220 yd. 
RN cS iconic 
Colfax - 2 1 1 1/6 mi. 
Cooksville 
a a aS 2 1 
pS a ye 1 
NEN ET ey eee 1 1 220 yd. 
ti il A TEPC ae: 2 ee 1 
I as 1 
Gridley ; 1 1 1 220 yd. 
i ECE 1 1 1 220 yd. 
Hudson 1 1 1 220 yd. 
po Bi seseeansesenssenenentvevestenccenseonenececese : 1 220 yd. 
sexington .... 1 300 sq. ft. 
McLean 2 1 1 220 ef 
i ieiciclicsiletattiantiniesnes 1 
ede ey ceeiiaanars 2 
Stanfo 2 1 1 2 , 
Towanda ... wale 





Total 18 








16 


11 
Note: Blank spaces indicate that there is no equipment owned by the school. 
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4928 MIODELS 
(THAT REFLECT THE 


The Mom “, New D&M Model 
, - Official Football 
Built to Official 
Specifications but ona 


Slim Model for the 
Forward Passing Game 


















Price 
Complete 
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The “‘Pop’”’? Warner Lightweight Helmet No. 10H 
and Shoulder Pad No. 22 


THE ‘‘POP’”? WARNER 
LIGHTWEIGHT HELMET NO. 10H. 
THE ‘‘POP’”? WARNER SHOULDER PAD NO. 22 
Developed and used by Stanford's Famous Coach 


The 10H is the lightest weight helmet possible to manufacture. 
Made of solid fibre throughout, covered with fine strap leather. One- 
piece forehead construction. — light and arated pro- 
tective. Price . $12.00 

The No. 22 Shoulder Pad is light, comfortable, "and gives perfect 
protection. Made of white felt, reinforced with fibre 
stripes at chest and back. Sole leather shoulder caps 
and collar bone arene Gives mane freedom of 
action. Price . . : - - $9.00 


‘POP’? WARNER 
VARSITY PANT NO. FPW 


Actually designed by Stanford’s Famous Coach 


Developed for complete protection of the player. 
Made of heavy tan water repellent eight-ounce duck. 
It has the new cupped knee with rawhide patch over 
white felt. The fibre clipping pad is adjustable. The 
solid fibre thigh guard padded with white felt fits into 
a drill pocket and is also adjustable. White felt kidney 
pad reinforced with fibre strips and covered with eight- 
ounce duck, while below the waist the pad is made of 
heavy sponge rubber which gives complete protection. 

The pant has ventilated bellows crotch, rawhide 
crotch stay, fibre spine = and tunnel belt loops with 
web belt. Price . . é 2) 5628.00 


The ‘*Pop’’ Warner Prep ‘Pant No. FWP, built 
similar to the varsity model for the preparatory or high 
school player, of slightly lighter material. Price $12.50 The “‘Pop”’ Warner Pant 












The new “Slim Jim’’ Model 5RV has been devel- 
oped by D&M after an exhaustive study of the 
new game's requirements. 

The Raised Ridge lacing closes the bladder open- 
ing tightly and enables the player to secure a 
firm steady grip on the ball for forward passing. 
The Du-Ply Cord Woven Lining, an exclu- 
sive D&M feature, prevents oe and 

insures a perfect shaped ball. 
The “Slim Jim” Official Ball is of entirely 
new design and construction. It is per- 
fectly adapted to the present punting 
and passing game. 




































No. 9H 













FREE EDUCATIONAL FOLDERS —— er 







THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Department SC, Plymouth, N.H. 


Please send me, free, your folders, ‘‘How to Play the Line”’ by Jess Hawley 
and ‘‘ How to Play the Backfield’’ by Edward Mahan. 


Designed by ‘‘Pop”’ 
Warner for the prep 
yer. Solid crown 
m leather ear pieces, 
reinforced with fibre. Calf- 
ae, emcee 
t pm an or 
Price 
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Saybrook High School.................. 300 

Stanford High School.................. 300 

Towanda High School.................. 200 
a a: $10,645 


Of What Benefit Do You Think 
Physical Training Is to High School 
Boys and Girls? 


This question was answered by 18 
high school superintendents and is 
probably more vital than any other 
question asked in this questionnaire. 
Their conception was that for high 
school boys and girls its aim should 
be to develop the child’s body accord- 
ing to well-defined physiological, and 
pedagogical laws. Following are their 
objectives for physical training: 


Arrowsmith High School: “At the 
present time (keeping in mind, the 
purpose of physical training), there is 
much to be hoped for. The apparent 
purpose is win regardless of other 
objectives. Health is a primary objec- 
tive in secondary education and should 
receive intelligent consideration. Physical 
training for all should be the program.” 


Bloomington High School: “The pri- 
mary objective in education is the 
training of boys and girls into men and 
women of character, honesty, and un- 
selfish conduct. Physical training and 
athletics help.” 

Carlock High School: “Physical 
training is of great value to boys and 
girls in high school. It offers an oppor- 
tunity to correct physical defects. It 
develops an interest that is worthwhile 
and tends to draw them away from 
activities such as loafing, street walk- 
ing, and etc., which are detrimental to 
the development of their bodies.” 

Chenoa High School: “We have com- 
pulsory physical training in the grades 
but not in the high school. Athletics is 
of value to those in high school who 
have little work to be done at home.” 

Colfax High School: “Teaches co- 
operation, loyalty, spirit of fair play, 
and other beneficial attributes necessary 
to succeed in after life. Encourages 
some boys to continue their education 
and to study more efficiently ‘in spite 
of themselves,—owing to rules regard- 
ing eligibility of players.” 

Cookeville High Schooi: “In my esti- 
mation it is about 30 per cent efficient 
as it now is handled.” 

Cropsey High School: “Teaches 
sportsmanship; keeps them in better 
physical condition and consequently in 
better health; makes them more self 
reliant, helps them to correlate muscular 
activities with thought.” 

Danvers High School: “Physical train- 
ing is very practical from the health 
standpoint.” 

Ellsworth High School: “It would be 
hard to introduce an organized system 
of physical training for boys. Would 
be a fine thing for girls if we had a 
gymnasium.” 

Funks-Grove High School: “Teaches 
correct posture, develops unused muscles. 
Teaches correct habits for health. 
Exercise!” 

Hudson High School: “Puts them in 
such condition mentally and physically 
that they do better work in the class 
room. Is as important as any other 
subject taught in the class room.” 

Leroy High School: “Physical train- 
ing is physically necessary for body 
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development, morally helpful. Gives 
‘pep’ to the school. Helps to increase 
enrollment and interest, secures patrons’ 
interest.” 


Lexington High School: “Cleanliness 
—for the boys are required to bathe. 
Teaches better breathing habits. Gives 
boys and girls a better ability of getting 
around on their feet. Develops muscles. 
Makes for better health.” 

McLean High School: “Healthful 
employment of leisure time. Spirit of 
competition.” 


Normal High School: “Corrective and 
development physical training, such as 
outlined by the University of Illinois for 
high school students, is of importance 
equal to any other course, or the work 
in any other department.” 


Saybrook High School: “Physical 
training is of inestimable benefit to boys 
and girls. We do not have equipment 
to do more than we are doing, and it is 
impossible to obtain more at present.” 


Towanda High School: “Develops 
muscles, teaches alertness, cooperation, 
and team work.” 


Summary 


1. The compilation of facts for this 
subject has involved correspondence 
with twenty-three superintendents of 
high schools in McLean county. 
Twenty-one sent information regard- 
ing conditions relating to the status 
of physical education in their schools. 

2. The total enrollment of the 21 
high schools number 2,524. 

3. The enrollment of boys in 21 
high schools numbers 1,154. Five 
hundred eighty-seven boys are taking 
some form of physical training. 
Twelve of the 21 high schools offer 
elective courses for boys. Five of the 
twenty-one high schools require boys 
to take physical training. Fifty per 
cent of all boys enrolled in high 
school are taking some form of 
physical training. 

4. The enrollment of girls in 21 
high schools numbers 1,370. Five 
hundred eighty-four girls are taking 
some form of physical training. 
Five of the 21 high schools offer 
elective courses for boys. Nine of the 
21 high schools require girls to take 
physical training. Forty-two per cent 
of all girls enrolled in high school are 
taking some form of physical train- 
ing. 

5. Of the 21 high schools that have 
representative teams, 7 high schools 
have football teams, 20 have basket- 
ball teams, 10 have baseball teams, 17 
have track teams, and 1 has a golf 
team. 

6. Of the 21 high schools that have 
intra-mural competition, 1 high school 
has competition in football, 18 have 
competition in basketball, 9 have com- 
petition in baseball, 7 have competi- 
tion in track, 3 have competition in 
tennis, 7 have competition in play- 
ground baseball, and 4 have competi- 
tion in indoor baseball. 
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7. Seventy-four per cent of the 
high schools teach physical training 
the entire school year. Twenty-four 
per cent teach physical training one 
semester or eighteen weeks, 2 per 
cent do not offer physical training in 
their curriculum. 


8. There are 2 high schools in the 
county that employ special teachers 
of physical training. The men in- 
structors teach the boys and lady in- 
structors teach the girls. Physical 
training in 4 rural high schools is 
taught by the superintendents. Four- 
teen high schools employ a coach to 
teach athletics and physical training 
and some other subjects. Three high 
schools employ a full time high school 
instructor who teaches other subjects, 
giving part time to physical training. 

9. Thirteen high schools last year 
spent $11,560. Heyworth High School 
spent $10 while Bloomington High 
School spent $6,550. The median of 
the 13 high schools would be approxi- 
mately $889. Several of the high 
schools paid salaries, clothes for 
students and etc. out of this small 
sum of money. 

10. Statistics show that of the 21 
high schools in the county, 12 have 
gymnasiums in connection with their 
school building, 3 possess separate 
buildings built on the school premises 
and owned by the school, 5 rent com- 
munity or town halls, and 1 is without 
any of the above 3. 

11. Seven of the 21 high schools 
reported as having equipment in their 
gymnasiums valued at $2,180. Hey- 
worth High School has equipment 
valued at $30 while Bloomington High 
School has equipment in their gym- 
nasium valued at $1,000. 

12. Statistics show that there are 
18 tennis courts, nearly one for each 
high school located somewhere on the 
school playground, 16 football or base- 
ball fields in the 21 high schools, 11 
track fields owned by high schools 
ranging from 300 feet square to 220 
yards. We find that 9 of the 11 track 
fields are 220 yards which is a regu- 
lation track. 

18. The amount of money spent 
for athletics last year in 19 high 
schools totaled $10,645 or $915 less 
was spent for athletics than was spent 
for physical training. Most of the 
superintendents stated that approxi- 
mately all of this money was the 
actual expenditures for equipment, 
transportation, officials and etc., but 
most of it was made back at the gate 
and door during scheduled athletic 
contests. 

14. We find that there is a great 
diversity of opinion as to the benefit 
of physical training for high school 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HELMETS, SHIN-GUARDS, SHOES, SHOULDER-PADS, KIDNEY PADS, 
SWEATERS, STOCKINGS, FOOTBALLS, ETC.—EVERYTHING, EVEN 
TO THE REFEREE’S WHISTLE 


So we got their ideas. And built these ideas in- 
to the ‘‘Tad”’ Jones line, and the ‘‘Hurry-up”’ 
Yost line. Each line approved by the coach 
whose name it bears. And stamped with his 
signature. These two lines represent the best and 


~< 
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TJs 
This is the ‘*Tad’’ Jones shoul- 
der harness, built to fit Tad’s 
ideas of the perfect harness. It is 
just one of the articles in the 
‘Tad Jones’’ line. 


L-5 


The Reach Official Laminated Football. 
Made by laminating our famous Tufide 
leather and a specially woven lining fabric, 
into one solid panel of uniform thickness 
and strength. Giving every desirable feature 
of both lined and unlined balls. Improved 
valve bladder Easily inflated through 
valve opening. 
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YHG 


A sturdy, tough 
helmet, constructed 
in accordance with 
Yost’s ideas. 











The Ideas of “Tad” Jones 
and of “Hurry-up” Yost 


embodied in football equipment 


WO great coaches . 





‘“‘Tad’’ Jones and 
‘Hurry-up’’ Yost. They know football. 
And they know football equipment ! 


most advanced thought in footbaii equipment. 
A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., carry, of 
course, a complete variety of footballequipment 
other than these two lines—helmets to shoes, 
and everything in between. 


The Yost Prep Line is one of these . . . designed 
the same as the regular Yost line. It meets every 
preparatory and high school requirement. 





¥. 





A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


and BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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Athletics in Secondary Schools 


By Leonard Brodnax Plummer 


Assistant Athletic Director and Director of Junior Athletics at the New Mexico Military Institute 


(Continued from the March tssue) Practically every form of athletics, he 

N the March issue of the ATHLETIC said, would lend itself to the tourna- 
] JOURNAL Captain Plummer sug- ment plan. Tables Vil and VIII, 

gested the use of the tournament which were mentioned in that issue, 
as one of the very best methods of are given in this number.—Editor’s 
stimulating interest in athletics. Note. 


TABLE VII 
MISCELLANEOUS Mass EVINTS ; 
Events Especially Adapted for Use in the Junior High School (or Grades 7 and 8). 





AAT Whermr  inncin naa acenoeeeeceeo~csitncsencncovsnssosetesseieceniesnsnetpbasneustionssinannesessssessneeaseesesnts 15 
Alternate Hop Race. ..............-...-.-.-:::cssssssssseseesnesssssnenenssnssseenenscesenssansnssnnsnssnsnsaeesnsessanenannes 10 
Baseball Far Throw’. ................---.....-....-c..sccccccss-nssssscssscssscssccccsssnscnsensstceserecesscsnasesecososenees 56 
pe DS ES ee a ee snails 71 
Baseball Target Throw™........................-.-------csssssesececscessssentenseennssensseesecsssnsnsensnsensnsnaeaeenenss 70 
Bimatatall We TG ® .nnnecnccncencnnccesenesececctnsoccnnteinccesssconsastenestcasecncsnrnsscencncesessorsenesecsteniecstns 63 
ED GE I nn cscneisisccninnmntedinpiiinlncnscincitionnaiiion cphiithaaduasinbeiteantacenintnheiganitivaiets 67 
Bear Gallop Race®..................----..---:ssssssssssecesseeseeecesenesneneesnaesasssettnssennsenssanasnenasetenenensnsannes 16 
TS TI cthcecnectncce~cocnsssotatlisnnscacensenstnesstbeiadiabidiinatnesiniiaiahnsinltcs taatinaiomassananinatinaebicinn 33 
Dotablle Jumtapy®  q..........2.0--..-<.<--csecsecssesnsnsseescesnsscsassccsnnsecsnssnsseennsnssnecnsececcssscseenenpenssensassossoonene 30 
BR, NEE 1... cousccadiusineiisiontnmnsniingbchilincdnaaaianisinipiiahtiintahdiaiindanaapandainannioninnsaiminnlatio. 47 
Wrrege Dummy Tei? nanan cacnccesecncennensecseseeeesnesesacanasscsssnesestecescenansercasnineenssctenssenenreasenaneqesaqenmagnecoss 16 
TE TS EE NER. ORES TR acseveassnsasseneseneosensensangassessesensencaseanoncsnaserteseweceee 98 
Hang Travel (hand over hand on both rails) *................-------.-----es--sseeseeseeeneeeneneeeeeeeeeees 54 
Hang Travel (hand over hand on rung) *...........-..--.--.:--+--0cseecseeessenesseeenencenneneneeneenees 54 
Hang Travel (walking sideward on rail) *.........---..----.--s-0c--esssseseeeeeenetetenes ennenaeestupet 54 
Hlendime flow Diatamacs (im aaat) 9 ann cccccsinccccscecccterecsceeccsesestsshscorscrssennsecstenessosenscesenscseseceees 66 
TneeeE OA IRIE... camensmpesepebedipsnnncisteanelianleladaalaiiaditethiniaiasaneiahbiniaiaidmiaiiisebarcocescecersesscneenene 10 
I ea orancntoal econtusbpepennaetoandoxeressieseeaemaenpeedretaetaatiatearctenn keovtearanscannbannonnean 11 
i PIT ilnpeebilb eniphiacniibeal actala dbadicoadiaansatabaicet samnieshinenentnbatencatiianih 63 
I IIIS. “ETI... <a isseenisnnanpeetenesintshbnsesitanindienditnestienmeeieatechneinstninnsnnnncceninninntontinhen 72 
ITT sac cieintdapemneigepenebllittintea tine haat iaeinaapmmaeieitteasinniieianaditiniineneiiauista 94 
BE Yo ccncccemmcccecsesnnenssentesonesnaiiesenmnsngetigediprscecssinassasanesactipesccsegesainetuenstiipeerenstoccnaiwsnenenteeten 8 
OE EE Ye LS aE er ee SE ee 90 
Og FE EE Ee Tr Gee See a ee meee Kee 97 
I I TI pine ccasucasdibasesstaseneciunssnsesenesanansiesinhidmnsesainlansnnbininenbaesnsimpneaennettsren ~ hen 71 
IY il iene iratninireteiensrstneibneesadueneninseminensanatinitnainonincmninmihninns RR IERDROC AAS 19 
Tle disband tnpnanambtnnesanmeneeiieneediapelaniapeneneleenntoanseleaennttl 28 
ETE EE TT A EE ET EE ET 86 
ee I t. asiss Riecissetinhticnnnccesiniglibipeiiaibaneiedaisomaseneges<e di ncilcelieael 64 
gS RN EE «ARE SE EE EY IE: AES. IE eee 18 
gs a ee nn a ee a ae ae oe sarenjeccaitberesediinate 56 
IY nc sans tessntypincnnnnneunsedinilpeisenteniamanahtanigmnatigionseseusinnaniininesnosonisit RES: 52 
ic sesh ira otssienssnigi ne enoesiladien bhbidaddbbondnbeindeuttteasl «think biantestinogiaceeheanied 24 
Running Hop, Skip and Jump*................... sala cleionaendiaitainienhdaininiiatanahianiiatiiniahtaninsiaionipisill 35 
a a encicinesisnennccienendiennnapiesipaliionmnnialibseayarninnnnntelitgunccainsnneatipani 36 
Sr a ee a ee a See ce Se eR er Se ee 25 
ECC MERE. ES SR a a ee ee A ee ee ee Se 91 
Soccer Dribble (Indoors) *........................ ee MCDA FST Ps ae ae So 26 
ee a. csesinadihdaahdecdiasacbhadgoteie dutebiddeklcatinbdnadbeseasntehona 27 
ELEN AA ELE ST TER OE eT 62 
ED SES SR ee eee eee NO ONES Te NTN Ae eee TE? T SZ 88 
TE ELLE TTL A 30 
ald ncllabinwicosnancteinbeantantabiticsialeilaiininimainmtes:  ecunndetenisebmnnadel 89 
espe teciscistcenrieteiicial sinh bieienaasiiibbidigsliienclilininkapidicsdannateasitlieas 40 
i —,csciarsnennnnanpubesanoninnstieneennitiadiieciesliebadiaisandsanlbaleadistte 35 
NS LEE RSE SEE RES FE” 36 
Standing Sideward Broad Jump%.................. sap peplpanincerieapnpednbepmamnenepsreninastnmansnaia 37 
RR EEE Le ETRE At EEE MOOS TER ISS E 48 
a isda distecnaiscbignaeegnan a bcebiondghbeie-sapionniellaiinonsaghattintiiainsdiavepiagtepenasanninensibiasiil 23 
Re iatiinbniablictch dade hctteuth cas sncadin insects tanviinbutitensntalashesie tion soninahicsishamnitbiavieia tibiae: 33 
IT ticksciccsinpesboceneaigentonterebippniinnntipesinrbintentssteonnnn tinaetindtarhiihdieanenesiatniediennitiiamimntiiites 13 
TT Riis nieiscininessnenysiltinodinidiedehiciplaeeibebiiniashtahieniieniapaamemanenanenidhdninces aassrinteibeenititebieteichieladl 91 
I a Dick dab h uchrchahanndebaplpl eaaceaeniliicdibiiphdbabcadlicdatedinihensinsansagdebodetancelsesseheaktohes 21 
RE Re ES ETE SR 9 OM EE a CCE PRS es MS UY 23 
a a os ad sare bhi lbidibinincinsada ea nenitibldvinabentndatalutishia 66 
cineca teiirccp sgt hdndecncsetechlnnpscnnhcnnnctstriibsnnuhdtieanapiniitinseinatdnatintckennsditsenabnstiesiahenneneietaniiineni 36 
Events Especially Adapted for Use in the Senior High School: 
i TT TTT Tinta rated tdindneelh baa bh tacinen aneenttaimingtinnaniiietntcnmenanitiaaaaorinaiamdionnnitatel 15 
aa iciarrtaianicientaiaidinicadinngnnmieitiigndaaaaainiaimdaniiadeiiedusatbanininipele 19 
RR A aE ae eee ee. Sie eee ee Ee ee 22 
8 a i Le ee 53 
) ge Re | nen © ts FW Ese Oe Eee Te Te 102 
G6 TTR EIT Gila PE dN ht ch LEE tc NLD 102 
a a I iene sth dNicSiibinanndscounicole sheadotvinabionealbnin. wa ee dhinisniuibsindniassants AT 


I ¢ IIIIP  tcsnenininceteciharastinpsininnnsbehabodcbstletsaddbeiaabiladatiecendimadtneditl, wsascrsieies 70 


The following events are very well 
adapted to this type of meet: 


Short Runs: Scoring Ranks: 
1. 50 yard dash..... Full sec. 
2. 100 yard dash....Full sec. 
3. 220 yard dash... .Full sec. 
4. 1 lap on track....Full sec. 
5. Obstacle race ....Full sec. 
Long Runs: 
1. 440 yard run..... Ea. 2 sec. 
2. 880 yard run..... Ea. 5 sec. 


Broad Jumps: 
1. Standing broad 


| re er Ea. 2 in. 
2. Running broad 

SY hth dow aca ae Ea. 6 in. 
3. 3 standing broad 

, uP ER a Ea. ft. 
4. Standing hop, step 

See Ea. ft. 
5. Running hop, step 

ond JUMID .......- Ea. yd. 
6. Standing broad 

OE Sa cekes ss ve Ea. 2 in. 


7. Three pegs ...... Fa. 6 in. 

8. Backward jump ..Ea. 2 in. 
High jumps: 

1. Standing high 


(0 a re oe Ea. 2 in. 
2. Running high 
DE dbdawensdda Ea. 3 in. 
Vaults: 
eS eee Ea. 3 in. 
2. Fence vault ..... Ea. 3 in. 
3. Wall climb ...... Ea. full sec. 


Far Throws: 


1. Baseball throw ...Ea. 10 yd. 
2. Discus throw ....Ea. 10 ft. 
3. Shot put ........ Ea. yd. 
4, Medicine ball 

So sk hae oo a Ea. yd. 
5. Hurl ball throw. .Ea. 10 ft. 
6. Basketball throw. .Ea. 10 ft. 

Accuracy : 
1. Basketball throw 

endl ein ae Ea. point 
2. Horseshoe pitching 

TD. aidhin ROL ble .08 Ea. point 
3. Baseball target 

inna tak 0.656 ds Ea. point 


High Dives: 
1. Standing high 


ER Ea. 3 in. 
2. Running broad 
C—O SS Ea. 4 in. 


Broad Dives: 
1. Standing broad 


GUGE Bw had oS 0 Ea. 2 in. 

2. Running broad 
GD: Bde dvidn cco Ea. 6 in. 
Strength: 

1. Floor-dips ....... Ea. 2 floor-dips 
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play...That’s one reason why smart coaches buy only the best 
athletic equipment—Bradley! ... Bradley socks, sweaters, sweater 
coats, sweat shirts. And when the season is over, Bradley class and 
honor sweaters ...See the Bradley line at your dealer’s. And write 
for the Bradley Athletic List. 


BRADLEY KNITTING COMPANY, DELAVAN, WIS. 
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... Youngsters who go “out” for baseball— 
@ of any other athletic activity—go “out” for 
the prestige as well as the sport. And their . ; ‘ 
equipment has a lot to do with their morale and the way they Slip into a 
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Oregon State 
College 


Summer Session 


for Athletic Coaches 
June 18 to July 27 


ball and Basketball. 

First two weeks K. K. Rockne, Foot- 
ball. 

P. J. Schissler, Football. 

R. H. Hager, Basketball and Track. 


R. O. Coleman, Baseball and Swim- 
ming. 


W. A. Kearns, Director of Athletics 
and Physical Education will offer 
general courses in physical edu- 
cation throughout the six weeks. 


Seventy dollars admits to all courses 
Fifteen dollars Rockne course alone 


For information write 


Dean M. Ellwood Smith 


Director of Summer Session 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 











ARIZONA COACHING SCHOOL 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 
A Summer Climate Conducive To Outdoor Sports 





Two, three and six week units Foot- 














INCREASE 


11 
Days 


YOUR 


intensive 
training 


COACHING 


Football 
and 
Basketball 


EFFICIENCY 


HOWARD JONES 


University Southern California 


9-13 
Basketball 


FORREST C. 
ALLEN 


University of Kansas 


ARIZONA SUMMER SESSION 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA and NORTHERN ARIZONA 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
JUNE 11 to AUGUST 24 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Football 


July 
2-6 
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RR CRATERED CI ST NT IT TO Te 24 
EEE Teen OE... nanenmincnesocainnianessinsapshesdacastinaieqeignnsesiansesespacasshelebeanitngn 67 
EE: SEIT TRITON... ccnssiecammnseannninangieniongpentnahss esdnennicieiesinenmnnnschtinichnesantsasesanshiainil 67 
Bommies Mick for Distance (Ececer) *. gn... ccc ccccciccccsccesecsctscoonsssneseccsenecesssvsedsisecrsecsensenns 65 
a callie hisceisncicbsbileesamedinababecdskenamnsonntlungaedpclebratabintiviateoetatnesnlbal 26 
Catcher’s Throw for Accuracy Lassi laihatartinicectp-cueendoalicadapaan litle cilia. tibaddeaeapiiidiaiaiibcasdsheiptivenabondaeaghaaiiell 71 
Corner Kick for Accuracy (Soccer) *...................-.sscsssssesssecssecsnesseenscesnenesencssenseseseness 80 
I MINE. dicdendsentochdnpsonninnapnescnurtcniintshiiwtene apnadilaebinboaensnarusthlaphabemntriameetsseaaiinineneteiah 21 
Sy TD I on cnrocscensarenspbinonienensneacuchesanmnnaspuensibiisttinatesnmmestaneieceenqens inicnucteniien 11 
Dribble Kick for Accuracy (Soccer) *........................scccssessssssees:ccnessensscsecnsnstenssneneseseenenne 79 
SD I I BID... ..nnsonasaincssbonssnctnansesnagunee aabeeestnitpiedstniaieumnedesusepsioitwacnanseinetiohsnnspedian 65 
a nn. cainsibnceastiorinsildbuihsaaibiabenetelateelinnieinieinnltibphastopbetiitioa les ... 22 
ITY encinialtndintetiesickrnnenckiiventnntanscnticiaten a alaciiadlla sali degildeas ciencetipeeies bet tidal dhcdictasalsiaaal 49 
ScD SII CLAD SE IER Soe DTN Tas EOE 64 
Hang Travel (double jumping on rungs) ..........................:0..000---sseesssessssseennsessscoesencsense 54 
I inal cinceinshdnbemmeinicdialianminenanlimatapaanninentititieace- sdaiclsdpecinnateaiamias snd 93 
Heading for Distance pe AIMS se. aseaneneh eniiiieitlliniesmunipiieiianiiae 66 
Jump and Reach’................... ah at ag gs ee Re a a ae 99 
SET <n. ncasactonisieesiinsetsidnssiinilpieianiaincodeekites ecneneartadaeitiieesssiehdhiighoansnsiouabajeihatttisabiath 32 
I a ccrocaisanalicn tuhihachadinisdondesieeisiahinuaathamapabhaiearenicasen Calas aidanheoinSiaheiiodelgiataaigabneindenntiaiay 96 
EOL BIE LEAT eee ewe te Ee ree Mn EE MI 9 
Medicine Ball Far Throw (forward) *............................ RE ee, cacti Jee 
I PU I CI I gn... 2... nnncsenecncccecnnenaceccncnccnnscscnnssenccnness 57 
SRE OE 2 ONT LPO ee eRe AO WEAN M 107 
ee... ssncnecantssanni bhensanctipabensoninaseunsnasecaasoastat 104 
a ..... .nsnnanncaranncnnneecsnscassasnnassonecnenocen ‘as . 18 
Panes Mies for Diatames (Mugiey) *.....-............2..:cccc.ccceicescccsssescessesenceeses as #2 pe 64 
a aihSancacbiidilbndadshthonmnsdiibbitetasitgucehinbt sh . 28 
i... co cmsepeiapesonaneginesamminenoneecenniiy asasl didn 
OO ELSES LLL LE, 
ns, EE... a omauenciobompmunernpinneesinaamenghndegucnasicespesdanesonccn 52 
Se ik. coninecnsedocamsndsascncedeebocsvaads te snbsosbtanusdteukckocosiuisia 41 
I a sssbamntimiainsiodislbnietiioeiiatillensdisttastahiitiihes 
Running Double Broad Jump*........................ ees RE SEN eS) Ae aca 
nee EA REL 
i i ER 8S RS CN TEER dn Ronee 39 
SEAS EOE CLA ALL ATT 43 
EE 99 
ems Se i tcc acee- Dien SR A Soc Meee fbi ey MR i 
Running Springboard High Jump...  cdahiatdabinanigntgahaddbetninciniielneuimiaeaaiiteabicatinndsteateah nn 
NES Sa eae. SA eT ae a ccenscale ais . 91 
RAT ae Nea ne PS P85 Ree RE ETN 101 
I ai, iicinesncssh cco naietiiesthainshtaimistinndssdadicutsloebea teats eisstionchiskaarietsensdilnideeiuidsekadasinid-wiciaial 31 
Stadium Potato Race (5 potatoes) *....... sstabeniaehunitiaadpenialitidabaindanatiniaan ENR 
arc re scnshiaenesintiincinnsipneninuneenaeacnanetatitlemenneteneniniandietbdten nnenenematmmeamaNiE — | 
RT SS AE IE TR LILLE LER OD SAO 2? 42 
Standing Stretch Kick vented SEPA U2 Oe Vee SP a eS ae 41 
4 a eee STS 22 ee ee Se Pee ee ees — 
Triple Jump* .......... eee ee ee ene eee TT ae 31 
Volley Ball Serve for Accuracy*. Si eatnahtincanaaacccaleechea tet eidenmmabiinahanieniniestininatensinsiasbade 84 
TABLE. VIII 
GAMES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
(For pupils 15 to 19 years of age) 
Miscellaneous Active Games 
I iin isns Recta thatnassrthe Se Lisedh lh Masneaghocencsasecteniansncees i 45 
Bull in the Ring....... ates paces 56 
RD I isin dcnncicscenmsasnctitbednecenatore PEROT: ELL Me EN CR 
Catch and Pull Tug of War ; em aang ae A SITES 
Circle Race 69 
Te A Fe Ae saiesdisasianal _ 70 
ea anna ee . a, 
Contests for Two (Chapter on “Feats and Forfeits”) saidcaceoeicistetcomedocie ce 
Double Relay Race......... ae eR woah a sian 
EE Ln aes | eee ae eee 
ES SE Lee eee octets 
Every Man in His Own Den......................... : i 0 3 
Follow the Leader............. , NPA Rae pe nee Pe . 89 
Forcing the wer Gates.......... 1: SOE .Coleamres ey . 89 
Fortress SS Nae See wee ww ee 90 
Fox and Geese.............. ee ee aca a ei . 92 
SPR MR MIND III scsi ncincennsevennnoccosecngtiesnosseccoanees ances enssecelitbalecdiccadiead -. 93 
Hang Tag — inihsasesrdideduscuseaaghcasasacdcie bu Badin 101 
RG OTE A . 106 
Hound and Rabbit...... sciiesettadiisinisanasilll nisniasisiiecsisinet Ls 107 
er  . napnensenenes 112 
Japanese Crab Race........ Fos Bom * 115 
cS RASS SS AES EASA AS oc SASS PRE i ENS 116 
SE ee ee ee eee ee eae ere “ 117 
a ccimmivennunsintbuctmuatentationnann 118-121 
Jump the Shot.......................... sap nsapaip-cipsiccednenaeigiiaptatian agiidinetita diate esis 122 
SN SEA EESTI ORE) FE OR BETAINE HE 125 
Leader and Footer..................... SE Tes ee 127 
SE RERRSERSETRTIE RE ac wccrareeeatic acne teceey 2ltnatlc tn dh onekeninaeieieai 129 
SSE Sh SRE e918 Fe 8 ec 7”, 9 iia 131 
ee dain ee 13 
AE a iS RRA IR APRA i API i i a TNS: 140 
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|, eee Ea. pull-up 
RO ee Ea, 2 sit-ups 

Special : 
1. Bar snap for dis- 

SE savas cs cts Ea. 3 in 
2. bar push for dis- 

| RR ee Ea. 2 in. 

In conducting a meet of this type 
it is not practical to rank the con- 


testants according to their exact rec- 
ord. The scoring ranks shown in con- 
nection with the list of events which 
may be used in a meet of this type 
will be found quite satisfactory. To 
rank contestants after the completion 
of an event the instructor should 
place all of them in a line, find the 
best records and call out those entitled 
to first rank. These are placed in one 
line. Then by referring to the scor- 
ing table he should call for those 
entitled to second rank and so on, 
placing each group in a separate line 
until all have been ranked. For exam- 
ple, if the best record for the 100 yd. 
dash is 11.2, all those who have bet- 
ter than twelve seconds would form 
the first rank, and all those under 
thirteen seconds would form the sec- 
ond rank. Each member in a rank 
scores as many points as the number 
of his rank. The team having the low- 
est score wins. As the scoring re- 
quires so much time this method 
should be used only occasionally, as 
there are other more efficient meth- 
ods.” 

Zone Method.—The zone method is 
a modification of the point method. 
The chief difference is in the method 
of conducting and recording. In the 
point method each performance is 
measured and points awarded accord- 
ingly; in the zone method the possi- 
bilities of performance are charted off 
in zones and a contestant’s perform- 
ances are automatically evaluated. 
For informal uses and for handling 
large numbers the zone method is very 
satisfactory. The following events 
are very well adapted to a meet of 
this kind: 

Runs: 

1. 50 yards 

2. 100 yards 

3. 220 yards 

4. 1 lap around track 

Jumps: 

1. Standing broad jump 

2. Running broad jump 

3. Triple jump 

4. Running hop, step and jump 

5. Standing hop, step and jump 

6. Standing high jump 

7. Running high jump 

Throws: 

1. Shot put 

2. Discus throw 

3. Baseball throw 


*'Tbid, pp167-173. 
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write to 


Director of the Summer Session 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, LEWISBURG, PA. 
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BOOKS ON ATHLETICS 


BASEBALL NOTES for Coaches and Players. 





By Elmer Berry. 8vo, cloth $2.00 
CALISTHENICS—Modern es of Free 
Exercise Instruction. By C. Staley. 


Illustrated—8vo, cloth 
CONDITIONING GYMNASTICS. By S. C. 

SIN: curhrcpsstetnnaiideniinken 1.00 
DIVING AND SWIMMING BOOK, THE. 

By Geo. H. Corsan. Illustrated—8vo, cloth 3.00 


EXERCISES ON THE APPARATUS, TUM- 
BLING AND STUNTS, for Youths and 
Men. By W. J. Wittich and H. C. Reuter. 
Illustrated—8vo, cloth 2.00 

GAMES, CONTESTS AND RELAYS. By 8S. 

C. Staley. Illustrated—8vo, cloth.......... ... 3.00 

INDIVIDUAL AND MASS ATHLETICS. By 
8. C. Staley. LIlustrated—8vo, cloth 

INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS. By Elmer D. 
Mitchell. Illustrated—8vo, cloth 

MEASURING MOTOR ABILITY, A Scale of 
Motor Ability Tests. By David K. Brace. 
IDustrated—8vo, cloth 2.00 

PRACTICAL FOOTBALL AND HOW TO 

TEACH IT. By G. 8. Lowman. Illus- 
trated—-8vo, cloth 4.00 

RECREATIVE ATHLETICS. Paper Covers... .60 

SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED—Revised and En- 
larged. By Lyba and Nita Sheffield. [I1- 
lustrated—8vo, cloth 2 























Athletics For Women Series 


FUNDAMENTAL DANISH GYMNASTICS 
FOR WOMEN. By Dorothy Sumption. [I1- 





lustrated—12mo, cloth $2.00 
TENNIS FOR WOMEN. By lou E. Ander- 
son. Illustrated—12mo, cloth......................... 1.60 


TUMBLING, PYRAMID BUILDING “3 
STUNTS for Girls and Women. By 
and D. Cotteral. Illustrated-—12mo, Cloth 1.60 


Send for illustrated 72 page cata- 
logue with Table of Contents of 
Books on Athletics, Games, Folk 
Dances, etc. 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
Publishers 


67 West 44th Street New York 
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New Sports Building 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Summer School for Coaches 
June 25-Aug. 3 (Six Weeks) 


MONG the nation’s summer schools for athletic coaches, the Michigan program 
of instruction is unique. The regular Varsity coaches and teachers, with their 


assistants, cover every practical phase, in all sports and their attendant problems. 


COURSES 


Football — Basketball — Baseball — 
Track — Kinesiology — Organized 
Play & Recreation—Organization 
& Administration—Physical Exam- 
ination & Anthropometry—First 
Aid—School Programs in Phys. 
Education—Gymnastics—Practical 
Hygiene—Graded Games—Scout- 
ing—Minor Sports—Practical Hy- 
giene— Rules and Officiating — 
Intramural Athletics. 


INSTRUCTORS 


Fielding H. Yost 
Stephen A. Farrell 
Ehon E. Wieman 
Edwin J. Mather 
Ray L. Fisher 

Dr. George A. May 
Elmer Mitchell 
Dr. Clyde Reynolds 
George Veenker 
Charles B. Hoyt 
Jack L. Blot 
Paul Washke 

John Johnstone 
Cassius Cahill 


Send for Descriptive Circular Today 


FIELDING H. YOST, ATHLETIC DIRECTOR, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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“We Like 
Them Better 
Than Any 
Bat Made”— 


WALhH leh 


President and Manager, 
Brooklyn Robins 


A the helm of the Brooklyn Na- 
tional League Club for fifteen 
consecutive seasons, Wilbert Robin- 
son is the second oldest manager, in 
years of service, in his league. 


We have supplied baseball players 
throughout the world with Louisville 
Sluggerbatsfor over fifty years. Louis- 
ville Sluggers were in use when the 
National League came into existence. 
Stars of every period and of every 
team have relied upon them for the 
perfect balance, the fine workman- 
ship, and the sturdy power that play- 
ers-also choose them for, today. 


Autograph models, at all dealers, 
are identified bythe player’ s fac-simile 
signature, and the Louisville Slugger 
oval trademark. Send coupon below 
for new illustrated book. Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co., Inc., Mfrs., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 














Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Dept., J-3. Louis- 
ville, Ky. Send FREE copy of your new base- 
ball book. 


Name 
Address 
City & State 
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TABLE IX 
TABLE OF ZONES 
(Zone Method Mass Athletic Competition) 
Runs 
Senior Junior 
High School High School 
40 yds. 40 yds. 
42% yds. 42% yds. 
45 yds. 45 yds. 
47% yds. 47% yds. 
50 = yds. 50 = yds. 
(Base Times)— 6 3/5 sec. 7 sec. 
ee ED. Sli cchaastictsnnnsenisndijitspndcnrrecsovadpanianndininliipiaiiies 80 yds. 80 yds. 
85 yds. 85 yds. 
90 yds. 90 yds. 
95 yds. 95 yds. 
100 yds. 100 yds. 
(Base Times)— 12 sec. 13 sec. 
180 yds. 
190 yds. 
200 yds. 
210 = yds. 
220 yds. 


(Base Times)— 27 _ sec. 
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4. Medicine ball throw 

Accuracy: 

1. Basketball free throws 

2. Horseshoe pitching 

Diving: 

1. Standing broad dive 

2. Running broad dive 

3. Standing high dive 

4. Running high dive 

Miscellaneous: 

1. Bar vault 

2. Fence vault 

3. Rope climb 

Strength: 

1. Pull-ups 

2. Push-ups 

3. Sit-ups 

In order to get the best results the 
zones should be arranged to meet the 
particular abilities of each group. In 
the runs a finish and starting lines are 
established at the required distance 
apart. Then four other lines are 
established at intervals of one-twen- 
tieth of the entire distance—establish- 
ing these from the finish line toward 
the starting line. Counting from the 
starting line we have the one point, 
two point, three point, and four point 
zones, with the five point zone beyond 
the finish line. The contestants start 
the race in the usual way. The timer 
starts his watch at the word “Go” and 
calls “Time” at the expiration of the 
base time for that race. The con- 
testants are given points according to 
the zone they are in when the word 
“Time” is given. The base time and 
zones for these runs are given in 
Table IX. The zones for the succeed- 
ing events are given in this table. 

In the broad jumps the zones are 
established at the required distance, 
in front of the take-off line, and par- 
allel to that line. Five zones are used 
for all events under the zone method 
of competition. In the broad jump 
the contestants are given points ac- 
cording to the zone in which their best 
marks are found. In the high jumps 
the bar is first placed at the height 
marking the one point zone. All con- 
testants who clear it remain in the 
competition. Those who fail are 
eliminated. The bar is then raised in 
succession to the zone heights until 
all have been eliminated or the fifth 
zone reached. Points are awarded ac- 
cording to the last height cleared by 
the contestant. 

The broad diving events are con- 


ducted in the same manner as the: 


broad jumping events; the high dives 
as the high jumping events. The 
kicking events are carried on in the 
same manner as the high jumping 
events with the exception that a drum 
is used for the contestants to kick in- 
stead of a bar. The vaulting events 
are carried on in the same manner as 
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A Single Storm! 


The pictures above show Soldiers’ Field, 
Chicago, host to the Army-Navy Classic 
in 1926. The top view shows part of the 
crowd of 111,000 people witnessing a 
fast, thrilling game upon a perfect play- 
ing field in spite of the fact that for 
weeks preceding the game, every con- 
ceivable bad weather condition had pre- 
vailed. The field was protected by a 
Howard Ehmke Field Cover as shown 
upon the field the day before the game at 
the dedication exercises (lower picture). 


A view of the cadets in parade is shown 
as they marched through the snow lying 
inches deep on the field cover. Note the 
snow still present the day of the game ex- 
cept upon the field itself (upper picture). 


Had it not been for the Howard Ehmke 
Field Cover laid over the field for days 
preceding the game, the crowd would 
have witnessed a slow, muddy exhibition 
of fumbles instead of the fast, exhilerat- 
ing, never-to-be-forgotten classic that fin- 
ally ended in a 21-21 tie. 


No one knows better than you who are 
so close to sports, the appalling effect a 


Gentlemen: 


single storm can have upon a game—a 
season of games—the record of a team 
—a conference championship. 


A wet field means muddy, slippery, un- 
certain footing, fumbles and freaks of 
luck, perhaps the better team defeated— 
a slow game and a disappointed audience. 


The universities of Pennsylvania, Har- 
vard, Chicago, Dartmouth, California, 
Purdue, and such professional fields as 
Soldiers’ Field and the Polo Grounds, 
have adopted the Howard Ehmke Field 
Cover as part of their most valued equip- 
ment. In doing so, they have protected 
their teams and their games. They have 
cooperated with their teams. They have 
bettered football as a game. 


The Howard Ehmke Company lays the 
cover for your first protected game, stores 
it afterwards, and stands ready at 

times to train your ground men or lend 
any other assistance that you may desire. 
You'll find this service unique in its field. 


The coupon below will bring you com- 
plete information. 


Please forward full information relative to your athletic field cover and other Howard 
Ehmke Field Equipment. It is understood that this places me under no obligation 


whatsoever. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeseseeeeseeese 


The Howard Ehmke Company 


Detroit 


501 Insurance Exchange Building 


Michigan 
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Standing Broad Jump.................. 














































Running Broad Jump........................... 


7 foe. ........... ; 


Seven Jumps 


High Jumps 


Running Broad Dive 


Standing High Dive 


Kicking Events 








Standing Hop, Step and Jump. ou... eee 


IIIS III siecsesnaiiinaeieiiiencnitdaaeiisiestannanniiapasiiieiioan 


SE SOL TEN 


EE SRE TLE E IE ee NOT LE NE 


Standing Broad Dive...................2.....-..-..- niente 


LT ee, Hee 


Kunning High Kick: (Free style) -..........00220.2.2.2..0.-.--- 


aT oe OTE 


Ean le Teaco SEEN nae Re ee a ae a hes Oe 


ET ET, AES GO IR TN Cen 


6ft. 6 in. 
7 ft. Gin. 


52 ft. 


w--eee- £6. 2 in. 


5 ft. 6in. 
5 ft. 10 in. 
6 ft. 2in. 
6 ft. 6in. 


Senior 


High School 
a 2ft. 4in. 


2ft. 8in. 
3 ft. 

3 ft. 4 in. 
3 ft. 8in. 


eae 2ft. 6in. 


3 ft. 
3 ft. 6 in. 
4 ft. 
4ft. 6in. 


smepal 4ft. 8in. 


5 ft. 
5 ft. 4in. 
5 ft. 8in. 
6 ft. 


onnend 6 ft. 6 in. 


7ft. 4 in. 
8 ft. 2in. 
9 ft. 

9 ft. 10 in. 


wecagiels 2 ft. 6 in. 


2ft. Qin. 


3 ft. 3in. 
3 ft. 6 in. 


penton $3 ft. Zin. 


3 ft. 6in. 
3 ft. 10 in. 
4ft. 2in. 
4ft. 6in. 


ieee 5 ft. 6in. 


6 ft. 6 in. 
7 ft. 6in. 


shee 4ft. 9in. 


5%. 2in. 
5 ft. Tin. 


6 ft. 5 in. 


Senior 


High School 
oni 3 ft. 10 in. 


4ft. 2in. 
4ft. 6in. 
4 ft. 10 in. 
5 ft. 2in. 


5 ft. 


6 ft. 


6 ft. 


7 ft. 


7 ft. 


7 ft. 

9 ft. 
10 ft. 
12 ft. 
13 ft. 
12 ft. 
14 ft. 
16 ft. 
18 ft. 
20 ft. 
12 ft. 
14 ft. 
16 ft. 
18 ft. 
20 ft. 
33 ft. 
36 ft. 
39 ft. 
42 ft. 
45 ft. 

4 ft. 

5 ft. 

5 ft. 

5 ft. 

6 ft. 
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the high jumps; the throwing events 
as the broad jumps. In the strength 
and accuracy events the contestants 
are required to execute the required 
events. They are awarded points in 
accordance with the way their records 
correspond with the records in the 
table of points for the five zones. In 
a general way the zone method may 
be used to determine individual phys- 
ical efficiency. In order to do this a 
contestant would have to attempt all 
events and his total score would de- 
termine his physical efficiency. If this 
is done it would be well to use a 
pentathlon or hexathlon with events 
chosen from the list. In this way all- 
around championships may be deter- 
mined.” 

Point Method.—The point method 
is very popular in outdoor meets. It 
may be used successfully outdoors. 
This method is based on the principles 
of a definite value for all degrees of 
performing ability. Three principles 
of scoring are used: (1) All portions 
of performance have the same value; 
(2) As the performance improves, the 
value of a given portion increases; 
(3) Increased value is given within 
the range of average performance. 
Most scoring systems are so arranged 
that definite measurements of time or 
space gives definite proportions of the 
total score. For example, using 1000 
per cent as a basis, in the 100 yard 
dash the world’s record of 93/5 sec- 
onds would give a perfect score of 
1000 per cent, a run of 133/5 sec- 
onds would score zero. On this basis 
each one-tenth of a second would have 
a 25-point value. In the running 
broad jump 25 feet would score 1000 
per cent and 8 feet 4 inches zero. 
Each. inch would have a 5-point value. 

In a second type of scoring little 
credit is given in the lower section of 
the scale and credit is gradually in- 
creased until the top is reached. This 
is much fairer as it is easy to in- 
crease the lower marks but very diffi- 
cult to increase the others. The fol- 
lowing table outlines the plan: 

The system of scoring used in the 
Detroit public schools illustrates the 
third method of scoring. The prin- 
ciple followed is that of giving in- 
creased credit within the average 
range of performance and compara- 
tively little credit for increase in the 
upper and lower levels of perform- 
ance. For example, in the running 
broad jump for grade school boys, 10 
points are given for an increase from 
8 feet to 8 feet 4 inches, 100 points 
for an increase from 11 feet to 11 feet 
6 inches, and 10 points for an in- 
crease from 14 feet to 14 feet 6 
inches. This emphasizes all-around 


*Tbhid, pp174-184. 
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Cx OldSm i th 
REMOVABLE SPIKE RUNNING and JUMPING SHOES 


Glove fitting—light as a feather. Built right from toe to heel. Loose spikes tightened, broken 
spikes replaced in a few minutes. The most perfect running and jumping shoe made. Used by 
leading track men. 








TRACK EQUIPMENT 


TRACK SHIRTS SWEAT SHIRTS WARM-UP SHIRTS 
and PANTS and PANTS and PANTS 






Javelins — Vaulting Poles — Athletic Shot —- Discus 


OUR NEW SPRING and SUMMER 

CATALOG tells the story. If your 

dealer cannot supply you with a copy 
write to us. 





THE P. Golda Smith sons co. 


Athletic Goods Manufacturers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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The University of 


Wisconsin 
Summer Session 1928 


Special Three Weeks’ Athletic 

Coaching Courses in Football, 

Basketball and Track Athletics 
for Men 


MAJOR SPORT TECHNIQUES 
BY MAJOR COACHES 


First Period, June 25 to July 15 
Second Period, July 16 to August 4 


Regular Six Weeks’ Courses 


Men and Women 
June 25 to Auust 3 


Instructional staff, both men and women, 
offering courses in Physical Education for 
both graduates and undergraduates, includ- 
ing Administration, Teaching and Adapta- 
tion, Kinesiology, Anatomy, Physiology of 
Exercise, Therapeutics, Gymnastics, Health 
Teaching, Folk and Interpretative Danc- 
ing, Community Recreation, First Aid, 
Technique of Games and Sports, Baseball, 
and Swimming. 


Fees: $24.50 (Graduate School 
$33.50) 


Favorable Climate 
Lakeside Advantages 
Address: 


Director, Summer Session 
Madison, Wisconsin 











Jnusab 


Reg. in U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


ABSORBENT 
SWEAT SOCKS 


“No Athlete is any better than 
his feet”. Every coach knows 
the truth of the above statement. 
Tru-fab Sweat Socks protect the 
feet. They are made extremely 
absorbent by our Special Treat- 
ment Process. 


Carried in stock in three lengths: 
the half-hose, long, and medium 
stocking. Price $3.00 per dozen. 


Climax Hosiery Mills 
Athens, Georgia 
New York Offices: 366 Broadway 
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4ft. 8in. 4ft. 2in. 
5 ft. 6in. 4ft. Tin. 
5 ft. lin. 5 ft. 
Throws 
I III... 1: nisiishrienseniarhdlinianinadmnediaiapipetaniihaicennmaieiala 16 ft. (8 lb) 16 ft. 
20 ft. 20 ft. 
24 ft. 24 ft. 
28 ft. 28 ft. 
32 ft. 32 ft. 
SETTER 40 ft. 24 ft. 
48 ft. 30 ft. 
56 ft. 36 ft. 
64 ft. 42 ft. 
72 ft. 48 ft. 
i ES a ae re: 48 ft. 30 ft. 
60 ft. 40 ft. 
72 ft. 50 ft. 
84 ft. 60 ft. 
96 ft. 70 ft. 
ID CT i sncesictlithccnsnstiinccsensoniicnensisctiostonmnatiitieettaceibessaimalil 125 ft. 100 ft. 
150 ft. 125 ft. 
175 ft. 150 ft. 
200 ft. 175 ft. 
225 ft. 200 ft. 
Medicine Ball Throw (6-lb. ball, free style) .......................- 24 ft. 16 ft. 
28 ft. 20 ft. 
32 ft. 24 ft. 
36 ft. 28 ft. 
40 ft. 32 ft. 
Medicine Ball Throw (6-lb. ball, forward throw)................ 24 ft. 16 ft. 
28 ft. 20 ft. 
32 ft. 24 ft. 
36 ft. 28 ft. 
40 ft. 32 ft. 
Strength Events 
| EEE TONE URINE eee N ON RENT 3 2 
6 4 
9 6 
12 8 
15 10 
eS Se eee ~~ 1 
4 2 
6 3 
8 4 
10 5 
RCSL Te TE nO Ty eT eee eS eRe Te 8 6 
12 9 
16 12 
20 15 
24 18 
PU ci i RI aac ah ae 8 6 
12 9 
16 12 
20 15 
24 18 
Accuracy Events 
SPU TN: CI ated ccicscinsetnntinttleicienenntnleabbbaditbtadieeiiga 3 points 2 points 
. 4 points 3 points 
5 points 4 points 
6 points 5 points 
7 points 6 points 
Sk SRE eter eee eee eee 3 points 2 points 
4 points 3 points 
5 points 4 points 
6 points 5 points 
7 points 6 points 
Basket Shooting for Speed (30 sec.) -....0....202.....21..-ccecceeeeeeeoee 6 points 5 points 
8 points 7 points 
10 points 9 points 
12 points 11 points 
TABLE X 
Points (total) 2 6 12 20 30 42 «BG 72 90 110 
Points of increase......................... 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 
R. B. jump, ft. Bog 13 14 15 16 «17 18 19 


100 yard dash, S€6.....-.....c<-0-.<-- 14 18.6 13.2 


skill rather than specialized skill. 
There are several methods of con- 
ducting a meet of this type: (1) 
When the meet is by teams each con- 
testant of each team tries each event 
and these scores are totaled. The 
total score of the highest ten is taken 
as the team’s score. (2) A second 
method is to have each contestant 


20 
12.8 12.4 12 11.6 11.2 10.8 10.4 


compete in each event as before. A 
team’s score in each event is the total 
of its individual scores divided by the 
number of its contestants. (3) In 
the individual or all-round champion- 
ship ‘method each contestant takes 
part in all events. The places are 
awarded on the basis of each contest- 
ant’s total points.” 
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Group Method—On the _ group 
method the records of each member 
of a team, or a large proportion of 
them, are taken and converted into a 
total or average. This figure will rep- 
resent the team record and the places 
are awarded according to the standing 
of the team rather than the standing 
of the individuals. The chief advan- 
tage of this method is that the poor 
and mediocre contestant will feel en- 
couraged to enter. Meets of this type 
are very successful in telegraph, tele- 
phone or mail competition with 
groups located elsewhere. The meet 
is conducted on the home field and the 
results are sent to the opponents. 
The Y. M. C. A. Senior Hexathlon 
Contests, held annually in February, 
but open only to certain Y. M. C. A. 
teams, is a good example of such a 
type of contest. Meets may very eas- 
ily be arranged with various high 
schools or other groups.” 


V. Administrative Matters 


Adaptation of Program.—There is 
a distinct tendency at the present 
time to organize individual and mass 
athletics as a part of the school physi- 
cal education program. Many grade 
schools, high schools, and colleges 
have well organized systems in op- 
eration. Frederick J. Reilley, Prin- 
cipal of Public School No. 33 in New 
York City, has worked out a very ef- 
fective system for that school. He 
has junior and senior divisions which 
are in turn classified according to 
age, grade, height, and weight. Mr. 
Reilley has worked out a table for 
Rational Athletics for Boys which he 
uses to determine all-round athletic 
efficiency. He uses the regular physi- 
cal training period for practice, trials, 
and finals. There are monthly inter- 
class meets, annual interschool meets, 
and biennial pentathlons. Buttons 
and medals are awarded in these 
various meets. 

Detroit has a system based on four 
types of activity: stunts, individual 
athletic events, combative events, and 
games. Each school under this sys- 
tem elects an athletic captain, each 
room an athletic lieutenant, and each 
room has six or eight squads in 
charge of squad leaders. Five new 
events are added each month. These 
events are first taught to the cap- 
tains. The captains teach the lieu- 
tenants and from them they pass 
through the squad leaders to the 
squads. Each boy’s performances in 
the events are measured and recorded 
by the captain and reported to the di- 
rector’s office. The director tabulates 

(Continued on page 47) 





"Ibid, pp196-200. 
*Tbid, pp189-192. 
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Warner-Allen-Wittenberg 


Will You Agree 


that only a few decisions in your life 
have affected your career? 


You either stayed put, or advanced 
with success. | 


There'll be no going back, either, after 
June 18, when hundreds of other young, 
upstanding athletic coaches are en- 
rolled at Wittenberg Summer Coaching 
School to learn lessons in football and 
basketball from 


“Pop” Warner of Leland Stanford 
and “Phog” Allen of the University 
of Kansas 


The school opens June 18, and intensive in- 
struction will continue to June 30; then the sum- 
mer’s yours. 


But an opportunity for you to hear Warner 
and Allen so close to your own job may never be 
offered again. 


This is your time—in 1928. 


Your decision to attend will mean that your 
friends, your students, your present and future 
employers will know that you will make good 
use of two weeks in June getting instruction from 
America’s finest teachers of athletics. 


Wire your application to: Director, Wittenberg 
Coaching School, Springfield, Ohio. 
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A Study of Fatigue, In Its Effect Upon 
Muscular Activity in Athletics 


HE development of research 
dealing with the effects of 
physical education, recreation 
and athletics, especially in this day 
and age when so much consideration 
is being given to these departments 
from the standpoint of health (both 
mental and physical), is, in the 
writer’s judgment, of vital import- 
ance. 

There is a problem in fatigue that 
has been given very little considera- 
tion, that should be of interest not 
only to athletic coaches and play 
leaders but to all who are interested 
in muscular activity. 

When dealing with fatigue one of 
our first considerations is the nervous 
system. The neuron, of course, is the 
unit of the nervous system, but it is 
in the nerve cell we find nerve energy 
generated. 

Dr. J. H. Herzog of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium in one of his latest pub- 
lications, states: “The source of 
nerve energy in the cell has been 
shown to be certain minute granules 
known as energy granules which 
represent stored up energy that has 
been gathered from the food ma- 
terials circulating in the _ blood 
stream.” 


These nerve cells have been likened 
to battery cells. The nerve cells 


generating nerve energy like the 
battery cell generates’ electricity 
and a cell through its activity 


consumes itself just as a battery uses 
up the elements of which it is com- 
posed. 

When examined under a microscope, 
a healthy nerve cell reveals a number 
of minute glistening granules and 
Professor Hodge, an eminent physiol- 
ogist, demonstrated in his detailed 
study of the nerve cells of swallows, 
that there is a great loss of cell sub- 
stance after the bird has been for 
hours active on the wing. This 
shows that these granules represent 
stored energy. 

When the cell has used up its store 
of energy so that the output is very 
small, or has ceased altogether, it is 
in a state of partial or complete ex- 
haustion. 

Now in the case of partial or com- 
plete exhaustion it requires consider- 
able rest and sleep to again store up 
energy granules in the cells and have 


By Judson A. Hyames 
Western State Teachers College 


what is called a rested cell ready for 
work. 

In order that the working cell may 
maintain its activity, it must be con- 
stantly bathed with .blood rich in 
oxygen, so that the waste products of 
its activity may become oxidized and 
eliminated as they are formed, thus 
preventing the accumulations of fa- 
tigue poisons. But suppose the 
oxygen is not sufficient to prevent an 
accumulation of fatigue poisons, then 
what happens, 

It is this phase of fatigue as it 
effects muscular efforts in athletics 
and the factors involved in recovery 
of same that the writer is interested. 
The writer has observed in athletic 
competition that after a hard race, 
part of a game, or some field event the 
contestant apparently was much fa- 
tigued but after a period of rest was 
able to return to a new test and per- 
form as well as ever. 

This, of course, would be impossible 
if the energy granules were used up 
in the nerve cells so some other course 
must be found for the fatigue. This 
is to be sought in the condition of the 
muscles. : 

Professor Ranke found that an 
extract prepared from exhausted frog 
muscles produced fatigue when intro- 
duced into the circulation of fresh 
muscles. This apparently shows that 
poisons result from the activities of 
the cells and if the blood and lymph 
cannot remove the poisons as fast as 
they are formed we get the sensation 
of fatigue. 

Laboratory experiments have dem- 
onstrated that an exhausted muscle 
may be completely rested by simply 
washing it, showing that the ex- 
hausted muscle contains some ele- 
ment the removal of which restores 
the ability of the muscle to work. A 
good illustration of this is found in 
Dr. Kellogg’s experiment on a frog. 

He dissected a muscle of the leg and 
tied a weight to it then stimulated 
the muscle to work by an electric cur- 
rent. He kept stimulating this 
muscle until it would not respond to 
stimulus at all. 

Then the doctor washed out this 
muscle and when stimulus was ap- 
plied the muscle was strong and active 
as ever. This seems to prove that 
fatigue poisons do accumulate and 
inhibit muscular effort. 


But unfortunately in the case of 
college athletes the muscles cannot 
be taken out and washed! The change 
that has taken place is shown by 
Archibald Vivian Hill, Professor of 
Physiology of University College, 
London, who said in the Herter Lec- 
tures at Johns Hopkins University, 
“When a muscle is fatigued definite 
changes are recognizable,” as follows: 

1. “Glycogen disappears. 

2. Lactic acid appears in equiva- 
lent amount. 

3. Performed CO: is driven off. 

4. Heat is produced proportional to 
the lactic acid formed. 

5. The hydrogen ion concentration 
rises.” 

The lactic acid seems to be the main 
element that causes the muscular 
fatigue and oxygen apparently is its 
enemy. Professor Hill states: “In a 
resting isolated muscle left in oxygen, 
lactic acid does not appear; any 
originally there tends to disappear. 
In an isolated muscle stimulated in 
oxygen lactic acid is set free but 
vanished against during a subsequent 
resting period.” 

During this “recovery process,” so 
called CO: is produced equivalent in 
amount to the oxygen used, heat is 
liberated and glycogen is restored. 
Rapidity of recovery from sense fa- 
tigue is due to the plentiful supply of 
oxygen through the circulation. One 
litre of oxygen consumed after exer- 
cise is equivalent to seven grams of 
lactic acid removed and when a runner 
is running as fast as he can four 
grams of lactic acid are being lib- 
erated every second. 

The problem is: when the exercise 
is over, to remove the lactic acid and 
take in sufficient oxygen to provide the 
necessary energy. Two methods have 
proven successful—rest and the cold 
shower. 

Dr. Kellogg in his text on Rational 
Hydrotherapy says: “An examination 
of the expired air shows that an in- 
creased amount of oxygen is absorbed 
and an increased amount of CO: is 
exhaled under the influence of cold 
application.” Crawford showed more 
than a century ago (1781) that cold 
increases the difference in color be- 
tween arterial and venous blood, the 
result of oxidation. 

Liebig observed more than half a 
century ago that cold air, cold water, 
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and exercise habitually employed, are 
the most powerful of all means of 
stimulating tissue activity. 

Dr. Kellogg, again, states: “A short 
cold bath, as a douche or spray, last- 
ing for a few seconds, augments mus- 
cular energy and tone to a very re- 
markable degree.” He then backs up 
his statement of the cold bath as to 
the restorative effects by the follow- 
ing experiment. 

“M. J. N., a man of 21 years, weight 
136 pounds, rode, August 26, 1900, 35 
miles on a bicycle within 2% hours. 
At the end of which time he was very 
much fatigued, not being accustomed 
to long riding. The muscular capacity 
of the subject, as shown by the 
author’s dynomometer was_ 6,870 
pounds. At the conclusion of the 
ride the dynomometer showed reduc- 
tion of nearly 1,000 foot pounds. 


A cold (55°) percussion douche 
was administered for 30 seconds, hav- 
ing been preceded by a hot shower for 
30 seconds. A second test with the 
dynomometer was then made, and the 
total strength was found to be in- 
creased to 6,555 pounds. A gain of 
600 pounds. The sensation of fresh- 
ness, and vigor, experienced by the 
subject as the result of cold shower 
was so marked that he expressed him- 
self as being quite relieved from any 
sensation of exhaustion.” 

In 1893, Winternitz, of Vienna, 
called attention to the remarkable in- 
fluence of cold applications in increas- 
ing the number of blood corpuscles 
both red and white, and also the 
amount of hemoglobin, however, the 
white corpuscles were increased in 
much greater proportion that the red 
corpuscles. 

In one case reported by Winternitz 
the increase of blood corpuscles by a 
hot bath followed by a cold one was 
1,860,000 per c. mm. “This remark- 
able phenomenon is due, according to 
Winternitz, not to the sudden creation 
of new blood corpuscles but to the con- 
traction of the vessels of the viscera 
caused by the application of cold to 
the surface, whereby great numbers 
of corpuscles which have been col- 
lected in the vessels of the liver, kid- 
neys, spleen and other’ internal 
viscera are driven into the circula- 
tion.” 

Another factor that should be 
touched upon in consideration of 
fatigue is that of heat. Heat acts as 
a depressent and closely resembles 
fatigue but may be quickly overcome 


by cold applications as shown by Dr. & 


Kellogg in the following experiment. 


“The strength of a vigorous healthy 
man was tested with the universal 
dynomometer and was found to be, in 
the aggregate, 6,000 pounds. A hot 
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CINDER 
SCRATCHES 





Track men running on cinder tracks, tennis and 
baseball players are particularly subject to injuries 
known as “cinder scratches” or “brush burns.” 
These are due to rapid and severe friction of the 
surface of the body, grinding off the skin by slip- 
ping or sliding on gravel, etc. In addition to the 
painful laceration of the skin, countless small cin- 
ders frequently penetrate the interior cuticle. 





applied hot and thick over the surface, gives instant relief 
and upon removal all foreign matter usually imbedded in 
the skin, will adhere to the Antiphlogistine dressing, leav- 
ing the wound clean and sterile. 

Booklet, “Athletic Injuries and their 


Treatment,” together with liberal sample, 
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The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
New York City 
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bath was administered for half an 
hour at the end of which time the 
subject was very weak. The strength 
tests were repeated, and although the 
subject exerted himself to the utmost, 
the total was found to be only 5,000 
pounds, or 16 per cent less than before 
the bath. A cold shower was then 
applied for 3 or 4 minutes, at the end 
of which time the strength was again 
tested and the total now found to be 
6,100 pounds or more than at the 
beginning of the experiment.” 

This experiment shows very well 
the power of cold in neutralizing the 
effects of fatigue when due to causes 
other than actual exhaustion of the 
stores of energy in the nerve center. 
The above experiments illustrate the 
following generally accepted prin- 
ciples. 


1. There is extreme muscular fa- 
tigue while the nerve cells still have 
plenty of energy granules, owing to 
the fact that there is an excess of 
lactic acid, in the muscles due to an 
insufficient supply of oxygen. 


2. Rest will bring about a condi- 
tion of oxygen sufficiency and an ex- 
cess of oxygen that will eliminate 
the lactic acid, leaving the muscle in 
as active condition as ever. 


3. When the energy granules are 
used up there is exhaustion and 
restoration is then obtained only by 
sufficient rest and sleep. Cold appli- 
cations will not react or restore. 

In the study of this problem the 
writer became more and more inter- 
ested in trying out some experiments 
of his own, especially in the matter of 
the oxidative removal of lactic acid 
in the muscles where it is formed, by 
rest, and the cold water treatment. 

The first experiment was worked 
out on Ferry Field by the writer. 
The subject was Mr. S., age 20 years, 
weight 155 pounds, the first test was 
three jumps, running broad (when in 
fresh condition). 





Results 
Pe RUUD aa veslae cease 15 ft. 10 in. 
Second jump .......... 17 ft. 6 in. 
ey ree 17 ft. 9 in. 
AIUIDED 6 05 din cde cones 17 ft. 1/3 in. 


After running a quarter mile in 67 
seconds: 





Results 
i, & eee 16 ft. 2 in 
Second jump ........ 14 ft. 9 in. 
Third jump ......... 14 ft. 11 in. 
Average 2. dn 3 1/3 in. 


The subject left immediately for the 
showers, took a short hot bath, then 
a short cold bath and was back ready 
to jump in fourteen minutes. e 
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Results 
jy), 16 ft. 6 in. 
Second jump .......... 17 ft. 8 in. 
,, + RS 17 ft. 10 in. 
SE Dioaddesceced 17 ft. 4 in. 


His last jump following the bath 
was the best jump of all. 

This gave convincing evidence as to 
the value of the cold shower in the 
matter of muscle recovery, but a 
question arose as to whether or not 
the same results might not have been 
obtained if the subject had only rested 
the fourteen minutes and eliminated 
the shower. 

Vacation made it impossible to get 
the same subject to complete the test, 
so the writer was fortunate in find- 
ing a willing subject to work out the 
experiment, complete, on Western 
State Normal Field at Kalamazoo, 
April 13, 1927. The subject was 
Mr. M., age 22 years, weight 140 
pounds. 

In the forenoon the subject, while 
fresh, made four running broad 





jumps. 
Results 
FF eer 15 ft. 5 in. 
Second jump ........ 16 ft. 3 in. 
rrr 16 ft. 3% in. 
Fourth jump ........ 15 ft. 8 in. 
pO 15 ft. 10% in. 


Subject ran a half mile for fatigue, 
in 2:25 minutes then made four 





jumps. 
Results 
Be BO 3. crnirnaae 15 ft. 4. in. 
Second jump ........ 14 ft. 3% in. 
po ae 14 ft. 1 in. 
Fourth jump ........ 13 ft. 11 in. 
AVOTABE 22. 060005. 14 ft. 1% in. 


The subject went immediately to 
the gymnasium and took first a short 
hot bath and then a short cold bath 
and was back ready to jump in eight 
minutes. 





Results 
, PE eh 2" 
Second jump ........ 15 ft. 5 in. 
,, . i  jeayapeiery 15 ft. 11 in. 
Fourth jump ........ 15 ft. 9% in. 
Average .......... 15 ft. 65% in. 


After eating lunch and resting un- 
til 2:30 p. m. the subject returned to 
jump again and test out the rest pe- 





riod. He made four jumps when 
fresh. 
Results 

i DD » 6 0026 n< 16 ft. 2% in. 
Second jump ........ 15 ft. 2% in. 
BO 15 ft. 7% in. 
Fourth jump ........ 16 ft. 6 in. 

yA SAAR 15 ft. 10% in. 
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The subject then ran the half mile, 
same as in the morning but two sec- 
onds slower—2:27 minutes. He then 
made four jumps. 


Results 
 . | ee 14 ft. 5% in. 
Second jump ......... 15 ft. 3% in 
Third jump .......... 14 ft. 8% in 


Fourth jump 





DOE. iii xcnas 14 ft. 4% in. 

The subject then rested eight min- 
utes, same time as it had taken for 
bath in the a. m. He then jumped 
four times. 





Results 
Pivet SOUP oc 6c ences 15 ft. 7 in. 
Second jump ........ 15 ft. 6% in. 
Third jump ......... 14 ft. 10% in. 
Fourth jump ........ 14 ft. 8% in. 
RE 5 aks cata 15 ft. 2% in. 


The subject then rested twenty-two | 


minutes which made just thirty min- 
utes besides the jumping time since 
the jumps made when fatigued. 

According to test previously made 
the subject’s muscles should be fairly 
free from the lactic acid on account 
of the supply of oxygen going into 
blood when intake of oxygen was 
greater than the output of lactic acid. 

Results of jumps after thirty min- 
utes of rest: 


re 15 ft. 5 in. 
Second jump ......... 15 ft. 3 in. | 
Be DD icc ccccsss 15 ft. 4 in. 
POUTth FUMED ....cccee 16 ft. 9 ‘in. 





hoon eta 15 ft. 8% in. 

The last jump made was the best 
jump of the day, showing that rest, 
as well as cold water, is a vital factor 
in eliminating lactic acid from the 
muscles. 

Three other tests were made. One 
in the 100 yard dash and two on the 
chinning bar, all showing that rest 
and cold applications are valuable fac- 


tors in eliminating fatigue poisons in | 


the muscles. 
Summary of findings: 


1. There is a decided difference | 
when a cold shower is taken after | 
muscular fatigue and when the sub- | 


ject is given the same time for rest 
without shower. : 
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A FewInside 


| Installations 


Patten Gymnasium 


Northwestern University 


Garrett High School 


Garrett, Ind. 


Belgrade High School 
Belgrade, Mont. 


Newton High School. 


Newton, Kans. 





Fort Plains, N. Y. 


George Washington High 


School 
Danville, Va. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


2. After the cold shower the jumps | 


are even and if anything show an in- 
crease in distance. This seems to 
show the muscle free from fatigue 
poison. After rest only, the first 
jump seems to indicate the muscle 
free from fatigue poisons but the 
loss of distance on each succeeding 
jump, shows that the fatigue poisons 
are present and are increasing. 

3. A rest period of from thirty to 
forty minutes after muscular fatigue 
seems sufficient to clear out fatigue 
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InglewoodHigh School 
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down Bleachers at the University of Illinois 
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Shown above is an excellent exam- 
ple of complete space utilization. 
Every inch of space in this gym is 
turned into paying, comfortable 
and safe seats, by the installation 
of Knockdowns. Note the mitered 
corners that allow the bleachers to 
use the corner space that is so 
often wasted. 
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made only by 


LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 







LEAVITT MFG. CO. 
Dept. P 

Urbana, Illinois 
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poisons and leave the muscles as ac- 
tice as ever. 

Average Normal 15 ft. 10% in. 
After thirty minutes rest. Last jump 
made was best of day. 

General Conclusions: 

Very little research has been done 
along this line but the writer believes 
there is a splendid chance for some 
careful investigation. 

Averages for First Experiment 
Normal condition — 3 

running broad 

jumps 
Fatigue condition — 3 

running broad 

Sr 15 ft.31/3 in. 

One-fourth mile in 67 seconds. 


1/3 in. 
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elapsed, 14 min.....17 ft. 4 in. 
Second Experiment—New Subject 
A. M. 
Normal condition — 4 
DY: 60a ctedenatt 15 ft. 10% in. 
Fatigued condition ...14 ft. 1% in. 
One-half mile in 2 min. 25 sec.—4 
jumps. 
After cold bath. Time 
elapsed 8 min.—4 


GED Lcekinneessxs 15 ft. 65% in. 
P. M. 
Normal condition — 4 
I aiahs 60 bs neem 15 ft. 10% in. 
Fatigued condition—4 
SD ts enneda ke 14 ft. 4% in. 


One-half mile in 2 min. 27 sec. 
Eight minut rest..... 15 ft. 2% in. 
Thirty minute rest...15 ft. 8% in. 
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The Status of Physical Education in McLean County 


(Continued from page 26) 


boys and girls. Eighteen high school 
superintendents claimed that the first 
and foremost requirement of physical 
training for the high schools is that 
it has for its aim and object the har- 
monious development of the child’s 
body according to well-defined physio- 
logical, psychological, and pedagogical 
laws. 
Conclusion 


“Physical education should aim to 
provide an opportunity for the indi- 
vidual to act in situations that are 
physically wholesome, mentally stim- 
ulating and satisfying, and socially 
sound.” The superintendents of the 
high schools in McLean county have, 
in this study, shown that they are 
unaware of the objectives of physical 
education. 

The objectives of physical education 
should be higher than those given by 
the superintendents. We need to aim 
higher than victorious teams. G. 
Stanley Hall once stated, that physical 
education is for the sake of mental 
and moral culture and not an end in 
itself. It is to make the intellect, 
feelings, and will more vigorous, sane, 
supple, and resourceful. 

The present day objectives of 


~ 1Williams, J. F., Organization and Administra- 
iton of Phy. Ed. P. 18. 


physical education are four-fold: 
corrective, educational, hygienic, and 
recreative. It is without question as 
valuable, if not more so, than German, 
Latin, or Algebra which is at this 
time taught in our curriculums. 


The lack of trained teachers in this 
field at the present time is proving a 
very great drawback to the progress 
of the recreation movement as it is 
being interpreted. The demand for 
trained teachers is far in excess of 
the supply, and unless the leadership 
is forthcoming a very vital force in 
American life will be lost. Our only 
salvation to induce the teaching of 
recreation. is through education. 
Therefore, we as teachers and execu- 
tives should get busy and rearrange 
our curriculums so that every student 
is induced into some form of recrea- 
tion. 

Normal Schools throughout our 
State are doing much toward the 
advancement of physical education. 
We have in our own Normal School 
two special curriculums for the 
training of teachers in physical edu- 
cation. One is a two year curriculum 
exclusive for women, and the other 
is a two year curriculum exclusive for 
men. It is here that students are 
prepared to meet the demands of the 
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present day problems in physical edu- 
cation. Courses in every phase are 
given along with seven supervised in- 
structors in practice teaching. It is 
here that the students are taught the 
objectives, methods, and principles of 
physical education. 

Modern school plans should provide 
indoor and outdoor plans for recrea- 
tion and physical education in connec- 
tion with school buildings and grounds 
for high school children. It is essen- 
tial that the space be adequate for the 
practice of healthful activities and 
games related to vigorous living and 
the development of spirit. It should 
not be difficult to secure adequate 
space as_ several superintendents 


stated. 
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Quality Steel Lockers 


Spring practice—football, baseball, track and other athletic 
activities—make unusual demands on the locker room, bring- 
ing the unserviceable parts and units to the attention of the 
coaches and athletic department. 


Durand Steel Lockers, installed in leading colleges from 
coast to coast, continue to serve satisfactorily year after 


year. 


California 
Carnegie 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Colby 
Columbia 
De Paul 
Detroit 
Erskine 
Fordham 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Iowa State 


Johns Hopkins 


Lake Forest 
Loyola 
Maine 
Mellon 


Minnesota 

New York 
Niagara 

No. Carolina State 
Notre Dame 

Ohio State 
Oklahoma 
Pittsburgh 
Princeton 

So. California 
South Dakota 
Stanford 

State of New York 
St. Xavier’s 
Tennessee 

Utah 

Washington 
William and Mary 
Wisconsin 


We will appreciate your inquiries—assist you to lay out your 
locker room—install Durand Quality Lockers. Write us 
today. 





Steel Lockers, Shelving, 
Bins and Racks 


on (UR 








AND 





Chicago 


STEEL LOCK F 


1503 First National Bank Bldg., 


A Type for Every 
Storage Need 
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Coach Bresnahan 











Dir. Belting Dr. Steindler Dr. Prentiss Dr. Baldwin Coach Schroeder 


Dr. Hardy Dean Seashore 


State University of lowa 


Summer School for Coaches and Teachers of Physical Education 
June 11 to July 20, 1928 














For further information concerning graduate or under-graduate courses address 


DR. P. E. BELTING 


Director of Physical Education 


The Field House, Iowa City 





Coach Armbruster 


Coach Barry _Coach Ingwersen Coach Vogel 








Coach Kennett | 

















Freedom from Injuries— 


is ‘the reason why"’ of many baseball 
and track victories. There are no 
bad ankles or twisted knees where 


the ACE BANDAGE is correctly 


used. 














ACE BANDAGES are elastic with- 
out rubber, are washable and eco- 


nomical in use. 


Sold Through Drug 
and Sporting Goods Houses 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J. 
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The National Interscho- 
lastic Basketball 


Tournament 
(Continued from page 12) 


of other years. Especially interesting 
to the coaches present were the exhi- 
bitions of defensive play, individually 
and as a team, of the teams to reach 
the semi-finals. The defensive play 
brought out three main plans: the 
man-to-man defense over the entire 
court; the set five-man, zone employ- 
ment; and the set five-man, man-to- 
man employment. To these may be 
added the plan of Oak Park, Illinois, 
which placed a “sleeper” under their 
own basket with four players in their 
defensive side of the floor. 

In general, the offensive methods 
fell under two main plans, i.e., that of 
the teams whose first endeavor was a 
fast break and that of the teams 
whose reliance was placed in a delib- 
erate effort to pierce the defensive 
formation. However, the exponents 
of these two general plans did not con- 
fine themselves exclusively to their re- 
spective plans, for the first at times 
would have to resort to a deliberate 
play, and the second might attempt a 
fast break when conditions were right. 
But, it was apparent that the greater 
part of their training had stressed one 
or the other plan. The endeavor of 
most of the teams to best the set 
zone defense was by way of getting 
the ball into their center on the free 
throw line who passed out the for- 
wards at the side of the court; or in 
to the forwards at the side of the 
court, who then passed to their center 
on the free throw line, who might 
pivot and shoot or return the pass to 
either forward for a shot. Where- 
upon each of the three men would at- 
tempt to “follow-up” the shot. 


Frequently the center jump proved 
to be a disheartening feature of play 
for those teams which were not fortu- 
nate in having tall centers. Otherwise 
efficient teams, well drilled in floor 
play, offensive capabilities and defense 
tactics, were handicapped in their at- 
tempts to prove their ability through 
the control of the center-jump by their 
more fortunate opponents. This was 
especially true where a team was be- 
hind in the final minutes of play when 
control of the ball meant a sure vic- 
tory. For tournament play, if not for 
league play, it seemed that a more 
equitable plan would be to allow for 
the side scored upon to have the ball 
out-of-bounds under its own basket. 
This method would tend to allay the 
evils of stalling, so hopeless to the 
losing team, in the final minutes of 
play. At least it would give the trail- 
ing team a sporting chance to prove 
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its ability. What is the good of a 
whole year of hard, strenuous practice 
in all the other departments of the 
game when the work may so easily be 
undone merely because another team 
happens to have a taller center? 


The checking of a stalling team was 
more intelligently accomplished in this 
meet. In past years the defense went 
out after the ball, if they went at all, 
cautiously and half-heartedly, as in- 
dividuals. First one would attempt to 
force the opponent with the ball and 
then another. The result was that the 
defense was broken as a unit and 
pulled out. The offense was able to 
carry the ball down the floor more 
easily. This year, in most cases, the 
defense went out resolutely as a unit, 
the whole team advancing as one upon 
the offense, forcing the ball down the 
court, thereby bringing an end to the 
stalling. 

Some interesting statistics were 
noted of the teams which survived the 
finals. Ashland, Kentucky, champions, 
and Grand Forks, North Dakota, third 
place, were out-scored in field baskets 
by Canton, Illinois, and Vienna, 
Georgia. The two latter teams. Can- 
ton, second place, and Vienna, fourth 
place, out-scored all of their opponents 
in field goals. 

Ashland averaged 10 field goals to 
6 2/5 by opponents per game. 

Canton averaged 8 1/3 field goals to 
5% by opponents per game. 

Grand Forks averaged 10 2/5 field 
goals to 92/5 by opponents per game. 

Vienna averaged 12 field goals to 
6 1/5 by opponents per game. 





History of Baseball in 
Detroit 


(Continued from page 9) 


promote non-commercialized competi- 
tive athletics, of which baseball is the 
major sport. 

The commission consists of five 
members. These men adopt rules, en- 
force penalties, have control of offi- 
cials and control franchises for inter- 
city contests. Each federation, league, 
club or association must file a copy 
of their constitution with the secre- 
tary of the commission. 

All appeals and protests must be 
made in writing accompanied by from 
$5 to $15, depending upon the class 
of the team making the protest. Offi- 
cials penalizing a player for violation 
of any rule must notify the league in 
which the matter arose and also send 
a copy to the secretary of the com- 
mission. 

Last year the Municipal Commis- 
sion had actual control of forty-four 
baseball leagues in Detroit, compris- 
ing 659 teams. 
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Bemidji Coaching School 
August 6th to 18th, 1928 


Combine two weeks of intensive instruction in coaching of football 
and -basketball by two of the greatest modern coaches in major 
collegesathletics, conducted in the Heart of Minnesota’s Great Sum- 
mer Playground. 


“Doc” Spears 
Minnesota 


Originator of the famous 
Spears S Shift 


FOOTBALL 


Dr. Spears’ 1927 football team tied 

Se: essill for the big ten title and defeated 
or pire Oklahoma, Drake and tied Notre 
| Dame. His teams at Dartmouth 
and West Virginia were rated with 
Fa the best in the country. 








Bemidji, Minnesota, an up-to-date 
pe city of 10,000, welcomes you and 
oe ” — invites you to enjoy her wonderful 

” recreation advantages, her lakes 
teeming with the fighting muskel- 
longe, game bass, toothsome wall- 
eyed pike, her scenic roads, the fin- 
est golf course in the Northwest 


. and a modern tourist camp on the 
DR. C. W. SPEARS shores of Lake Bemidji. Every 
Football Coach, Minnesota dream of an outdoor sportsman is 
University at hand and at your disposal while 


attending the school. 


George Keogan 


Notre Dame 
BASKETBALL 


Keogan’s Notre Dame teams have 
won 96 out of the last 105 games, 
26 out of 31 with Big Ten teams 
and have defeated Pennsylvania, 
Princeton and other leading teams 
of the United States. 


For further information 








write 
R. R. Daugherty 
Director 
eee . GEORGE E. KEOGAN 
Bemidji, Minn. Basketball Coach, Notre Dame 
| c/o Civic and Commerce Assn. University 


a 
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KNUTE ROCKNE 


Summer School 
for Coaches 


JULY 2-14 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


10 DAYS OF INTENSIVE 
TRAINING 


ONLY ROCKNE SCHOOL 
IN MID-WEST 


Knute Rockne in personal charge of all football 
classes assisted by Schissler, head coach Oregon 
State College. Schissler, former Nebraska University 
Basketball Coach, will conduct classes in Basketball. 


The new Curt Alexander Hotel offers excel- 
lent accommodation at a low rate! 

Free use of the Hillside Golf Club Course. 
Fee for the entire course $25.00. 





For further information write 


T. C. YOUNG 


Director of Athletics 
Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. 


























Y it [ , \ Ne Handbook of 
\ -| -{-{—/]—)..). i; 


Track and Field 
Athletics 


CB 


I R Complete Records 


1894 - 1924 





Only bureau in U. S. exclusively 


Southern Intercollegiate 





for coaches and under the personal 
management of an active college 
coach. Vacancies up to $8,500. 
Details and professional personnel 
form upon request. 


Floyd L. Brown, Mgr. 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








Every Event - Every Point Winner 


Southern Athletes in the 
VIllth Olympic Games 


Price One Dollar Illustrated 
J. W. BAILEY 


Clinton, Miss. 
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Fifth Annual N. C. A. A. 


Swimming Championship 
(Continued from page 13) 


policy of the Swimming Rules Com- 
mittee of holding these National 
Collegiate championship meets in alter- 
nate years in the East and in the Mid- 
dle West, next year’s meet should be 
held at some college or university in 
the Middle West. The Rules Commit- 
tee will be glad to receive invitations 
from the colleges or universities de- 
siring to hold next year’s meet. 

The summaries and individual re- 
sults are as follows: 

50-Yard Freestyle Swim—Won by 
J. W. Bryant, Dartmouth College; W. 
D. Wright, Columbia University, sec- 
ond; C. R. Darnall, University of 
Michigan, third; F. W. Walaitis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, fourth. Time— 
24.3s. 

100-Yard Freestyle Swim—Won by 
C. R. Darnall, University of Michi- 
gan; J. W. Bryant, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, second; R. H. Harrison, Stan- 
ford University, third; Neal Crocker, 
University of Minnesota, fourth. Time 
—55s. 

220-Yard Freestyle Swim—Won by 
Shields, Brigham Young University; 
Albert Schwartz, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, second; G. W. Ault, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, third; D. J. Creen, 
Rutgers University, fourth. Time— 
2m. 19.8s. (new National Collegiate 
A. A. record). 

440-Yard Freestyle Swim—Won by 
Shields, Brigham Young University; 
G. W. Ault, University of Michigan, 
second; E. O. Driggs, Stanford Uni- 
versity, third; P. J. Collopy, North- 
western University, fourth. Time— 
5m. 8.2s. (new American intercol- 
legiate record). 

150-Yard Backstroke Swim—Won 
by R. L. Hinch, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; G. E. Hubbell, University of 
Michigan, second; R. S. Spindle, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, third; J. J. And- 
erson, University of Oregon, fourth. 
Time—1m. 45.3s. 

200-Yard Breaststroke Swim—Won 
by W. R. Schott, Williams College; 
R. W. Wagner, University of Michi- 
gan, second; E. C. Lennox, Northwest- 
ern University, third; Alfred Uihlein, 
Jr., Princeton University, fourth. 
Time—2m. 39.7s. 

Fancy Diving—Won by W. N. Col- 
bath, Northwestern University, 87.8 
points; J. C. Hubbard, Dartmouth, 
second, 74.75 points; George Saseen, 
University of Pennsylvania, third, 74.3 
points; F. B. Hoar, Springfield Y. M. 
C. A. College, fourth, 64.6 points. 

200-Yard Relay—Won by Univer- 
sity of Michigan (R. P. Walker, F. W. 
Walaitis, J. B. Seager and C. R. Dar- 
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nall) ; Stanford University, California, 
second; University of Minnesota, 
third; Princeton University, fourth. 
Time—l1m. 39.8s. (new National col- 
lege record). 

300-Yard Medley Relay Swim—Won 
by University of Michigan (G. E. 
Hubbell, Thompson, and R. P. Walk- 
er); Northwestern University, sec- 
ond; Princeton University, third; 
University of Minnesota, fourth. 
Time—3m. 18.2s. (new American in- 
tercollegiate record). 


Handling of Ground Balls 
by the Infield 


(Continued from page 7) 


daily, slow and fast, to the right and 
left of the infielder for a man must 
judge and time accurately the dis- 
tance that he will have to go in han- 
dling a bounding ball to either side. 
The fielder must also judge how to 
come up on a ground ball batted 
straight at him and must also know 
when to step back or give ground on 
such a batted ball. As a rule, most 
men do not come up fast enough on 
slow ground balls. However, players 
should not charge the ball or fight the 
ball. This term applies to men who 
come in so fast that they cannot gauge 
accurately the bound or pick-up and 
get the ball on the wrong part of the 
arc cut by the bounding ball. The 
infielder must be aggressive, but 
should play the ball and not let the 
ball play him. The coach should use 
judgment and a certain uniformity in 
batting ground balls to the infield. 
The idea is to develop confidence, fast 
footwork, nerve and judgment. An 
infielder loses his confidence if the 
hitter is erratic in batting to the in- 
field. Infielders should not play all 
hitters alike, but should know when 
to come up fast on a ground ball and 
when to wait for the bound. The 
speed of the ball and the speed of 
the runner should determine how the 
ball should be handled. 








Athletics in Secondary 
Schools 


(Continued from page 37) 


the records of all the schools and pub- 
lishes the same. In this way cham- 
pionships may be determined. In ad- 
dition to this regular annual mass 
championship, biennial individual 
decathlon contests are held. Medals 
are given for the boys that score cer- 
tain points. A city championship ban- 
ner is awarded to the winner of the 
mass championship.” 





“Ibid, pp. 206-227. ; ' 
(To be concluded in June issue) 
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SUPERIOR COACHING 
July 16 to 28 


SCHOOL 











FOOTBALL COACHING 




















HOWARD JONES 
University of Southern California and 


DR. C. W. SPEARS 


University of Minnesota 


WILLIAM ROPER 


University of Princeton and 


JOE PIPAL 
Occidental 
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DR. CARLSON, University of Pittsburgh 











In the Wonderful Northland 





Watch for Further Information 
Ask the Fellow Who’s Been There—or write 


IRL TUBBS, State Teachers College 


Superior, Wis. 
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Specialists Course of 


BASKETBALL 


COACHES ONLY 





on EN, 


“DOC” MEANWELL 


WARD LAMBERT 


OF WISCONSIN OF PURDUE 
in 
One Intensive Course 
from 


July 30 to August 11, 1928 
“ALL DAY EVERY DAY” 


at 


CAMP LEONARD WOOD, 
near MERCER, WISCONSIN 


The most fully equipped camp in the virgin 
pine woods of northern Wisconsin, located on 
two lake shores, with continuous water con- 
nections to the three greatest lake chains in 
the state. Four hundred miles of canoe routes. 
The finest musky and bass fishing in America. 
Saddle horses, canoes, boats, aviation field, 
golf, at hand.. Room in tents, EAT in com- 
munity mess hall—LIVE TOGETHER— 
PLAY TOGETHER—LEARN TOGETHER. 


FEATURES—Meanwell & Lambert, the two most 
successful exponents of their respective systems— 
the one specializing in the long pass attack, the high- 
est scoring in the Big Ten, and Man-To Man de- 
fense,—the other, the Short Pass “Hidden Ball” of- 
fense, and a 3-2 defense which has lead the Big Ten 
75% of all seasons. 

The camp fire Pow-wows—on alternate nights, an 
open discussion of COACHING PROBLEMS will 
be led by Lambert-Meanwell. 

The most unique opportunity to combine real, north 
woods, recreation and all-inclusive instruction in 
Basketball, ever provided. AN ECONOMICAL 
VACATION! 


Fee for Course, $25.00 


Expense of Board, Room and Use of 
Facilities, $2.50 per day 


Address—L. R. GAGE 
711 Langdon St. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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SCHOOL FOR ATHLETIC COACHES 


THE ONLY ROCKNE-MEANWELL SCHOOL 
TO BE HELD THIS SUMMER 


SECOND SEASON 
for 
ATHLETIC COACHES 


to be held at 


Southern Methodist 
University 
Dallas, Texas 


JUNE 1 tc JUNE 16, 1928 


Special summer tourist rates can be secured on all 
railroads to Mineral Wells, Texas, via Dallas 


For All Information Address 


Business Manager Athletics 
: Southern Methodist University 
Knute Rockne Dallas, Texas Dr. Meanwell 






































O'SHEA 
KNITTED FOOTBALL PANTS 





Used in every game during the 1927 season, irrespective 
of the weather, by the University of Chicago and Harvard 
University, and fulfilled every expectation. 


The O’Shea knitted football pants are the only knitted 
pants to be used in actual games by major schools. They are 
not an experiment. They have proven their worth. 


Write for information. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414 N. Sacramento Ave. Chicago, Ill. 






































